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IN  reviewing  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  the  writer 
can  scarcely  realize  that  this  system  is  the  growth  of  but 
sixty-six  years,  the  law  creating  the  same  having  been  enacted 
in  the  year  1834.  Compared  with  the  long-established  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts  those  of  bur  own  Commonwealth  seem 
but  the  work  of  a  day.  In  the  old  Bay  State  popular  education 
had  received  the  generous  support  of  legislatures  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  great  struggle  for  free  schools  began  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  central  figure  in  this  struggle,  a  New  Englander 
by  birth,  performed  a  most  patriotic  service  when  he  appeared 
before  the  legislature  of  our  State  as  the  champion  of  public  ed¬ 
ucation.  Attacking  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  our  citizens, 
he  pictured  in  eloquent  terms  the  manifold  blessings  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  Thus  the  name  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  shall 
make  frequent  reference  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  his  de¬ 
voted  interest  in  educational  reform. 

Pennsylvania  offers  a  very  difficult  field  of  study  for  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  the  true  story  of  her  civil  and  religious  development 
will  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  times  past  globe-trotting  writers  have  visited  our  State  and 
published  erroneous  accounts  of  their  hasty  observations ;  his- 
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torians  have  studied  our  institutions  in  the  libraries  of  cities  miles 
away  ;  and  the  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  education  has  been  deliberately  and  woefully  neglected. 
Although  the  free-school  system  was  not  established  until  the 
year  1834,  delay  was  the  result  of  peculiar  conditions 

from  which  the  other  States  were  free.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania  had  in  mind  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  general  education,  for  in  the  preface  to  his  Frame 
of  Government  he  remarks  : — 

“  That  therefore,  which  makes  a  good  constitution,  must 
keep,it,  viz.  :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that  because 
they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  3'outh,  for  which  after 
ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  founders,  and 
the  successive  magistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for  their  private 
patrimonies.” 

Again,  in  the  Frame  of  Government,  it  is  declared  : — 

“That  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  publick  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors 
of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  province.”* 

The  second  Assembly  of  the  Province  met  at  Philadelphia, 
March  10,  1683.  Among  all  the  laws  passed  by  this  body  the 
one  relating  to  education  has  a  peculiar  interest  at  this  day.  It 
was  enacted  as  follows  : — 

“  And  to  the  End  that  Poor  as  well  as  Rich  maybe  instructed 
in  good  and  Commendable  learning.  Which  is  to  be  preferred 
before  wealth.  Be  it  etc..  That  all  persons  in  this  province  and 
territories  thereof,  having  Children,  and  all  the  Guardians  or 
Trustees  of  Orphans,  shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  Read¬ 
ing  and  writing ;  So  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  to  write  by  that  time  they  attain  to  twelve  years  of 
age ;  And  that  then  they  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill, 
that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become 
poor  may  not  want ;  Of  which  every  County  Court  shall  take 
care ;  And  in  case  such  parents,  guardians,  or  overseers  shall 
be  found  deficient  in  this  respect,  every  such  parent,  guardian, 
or  overseer,  shall  pay  for  every  such  Child,  five  pounds.  Ex¬ 
cept  there  should  appear  an  incapacity  in  body  or  understanding 
to  hinder  it.”t 

*  See  the  Duke  of  Vorke’s  Book  of  Laws,  pp.  93  and  95. 

t  See  Duke  of  Yorke’s  Book  of  Laws,  p.  i43._  , 
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This  law  provided  for  universal  education,  emphasizing  at  the 
same  time  the  great  importance  of  industrial  or  manual  train¬ 
ing.  The  scheme  was  to  be  put  into  operation  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  compulsory  measures,  and  Wickersham  states,  in  his 
History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  that  in  the  year  1702  a 
certain  youth  brought  suit  against  his  master  in  the  courts  of 
Chester  County  for  failing  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  law. 

In  1683  the  Provincial  authorities  opened  a  public  school  at 
Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  Enoch  Flower,  and  six  years  later 
a  grammar  school  was  established,  the  design  being  to  make  it 
part  of  a  system  of  schools.  This  institution  is  still  in  existence 
as  the  William  Penn  Charter  School.  But  this  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning  in  public  education  was  short-lived  ;  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  liberal  policy  of  the  founder  met 
with  a  serious  reverse,  and  in  the  succeeding  hundred  years  the 
interests  of  learning  were  sadly  neglected.  The  causes  of  this 
neglect  are  traceable,  not  to  any  prejudice  against  education, 
but  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  colonial  government,  and  to 
the  heterogeneous  population  with  conflicting  social  and  religious 
notions.  I’ennsylvania,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a 
theater  of  political  strife,  where  opposing  factions  maintained  a 
constant  warfare  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Penn 
himself  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  he  desired  to  found  a  colony 
based  upon  the  principles  of  toleration  and  justice.  He  was 
disappointed  in  this  ambition  ;  for  the  conflicting  elements  in  his 
Frame  of  Government  rendered  it  impossible  to  establish  unity 
of  feeling  among  the  people.  Penn  aimed  to  create  a  democracy, 
in  which  he  stood  in  the  position  of  a  feudal  lord  toward  the 
settlers.  The  matter  is  ably  described  by  Dixon  in  his  Life  of 
Penn  as  follows  : — 

“  A  democracy  is  a  state  in  which  everything  begins  and  ends 
with  the  people ;  but  in  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  power — the 
first  and  highest — completely  independent  and  irresponsible. 
The  ruler  had  to  govern  a  free  people  by  hereditary  and  inde¬ 
feasible  right ;  how  wise  and  noble  soever  his  aims  might  be, 
the  assembly  never  forgot  that  he  was  their  master;  though 
he  stood  between  them  and  the  iron  rule  at  home,  they  could 
not  respect  and  would  barely  tolerate  his  authority.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  his  life 
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was  one  great  struggle  with  th^  intractable  spirit  of  the  settlers. 
His  clues  were  withheld,  his  orders  disobeyed,  his  rights  in¬ 
vaded.  An  ultra-democratic  party  arose,  which  at  one  time,  by 
its  imprudence,  led  him  into  trouble  in  the  colony ;  at  another 
joined  his.  English  enemies  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a  forfeiture 
of  the  charter.  To  force  alone  would  they  submit.  .  .  .  These 
facts  carry  with  them  no  particular  stain  on  any  memory ;  they 
only  prove  that  ‘  feudalism  and  democracy,  even  in  their  best 
forms,  cannot  exist  together.  There  was  no  single  governor, 
from  first  to  last,  who  could  maintain  peace  in  the  colon3r‘;  nor 
did  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  ever  attain  to  a  state  of  free 
and  harmonious  action  until  the  feudal  element  was  entirely  cast 
away  at  the  Revolution.” 

The  incompatible  elements  in  the  Frame  of  Government  were 
not  the  only  sources  of  the  intestine  feuds  in  the  Province. 
Many  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  population,  and  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  settlers,  with  their  conflicting  political  and 
religious  views,  rendered  educational  progress  impossible. 
When  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  became  a  State,  in  1776,  no 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  public 
education.  The  discords  and  quarrels  in  political  life  had 
driven  the  care  of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the  church,  and 
a  number  of  excellent  academies  and  seminaries  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  constitution  of  1776 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  each  county  and 
for  one  or  more  universities  ;  while  the  constitution  of  1 790  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  education  of  the  \iOor  gratis.,  and  for  tlie  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  seminaries  of  learning.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1790  and  1834  there  were  chartered  in  the  State 
one  university,  five  colleges  and  sixty  ac4demies, — a  remarkable 
beginning  indeed  in  secondary  education  ;  but  complaints  were 
frequently  heard  on  account  of  the  lack  of  elementary  schools. 
The  efforts  to  educate  the  poor  as  a  class  proved  a  miserable 
failure,  and  the  sentiment  for  free  schools  btgan  to  take  definite 
shape  in  1831,  when  Governor  Wolf  submitted  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  urged  that  body  to  take 
some  immediate  action  in  the  matter.  Again,  in  1832  and  1833, 
the  importance  of  the  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  legislature. 
At  last,  in  1834,  passed  to  establish  a  general  system 
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of  education  by  common  schools.  The  law  provided  for  the 
administration  of  schools  by  counties  and  districts,  two  compe¬ 
tent  citizens  in  each  district  to  visit  the  schools  and  qualify 
teachers.  At  the  s^me  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  A  storm  of  opposition  was  at  once  aroused  against  the 
proposed  system,  and  it  was  threatened  with  repeal.  Nearly 
half  the  districts  in  the  State  rejected  or  ignored  the  act,  and 
when  the  legislature  met  in  December,  1834,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one.  The  Senate  bill  came  up  in  the' House  on  April  10,  1835, 
and  but  for  the  courage  of  one  loyal  member  the  whole  cause 
of  popular  education  would  have  been  lost.  This  member  was 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  in  1833  ;  re-elected  the  next  year,  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  struggle  for  free  schools.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  speech  made  by  Stevens  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  imperfectly  reported,  but  the  following  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph  is  worthy  of  publication  here : — 

“  Who  would  not  rather  do  one  living  deed  than  to  have  his 
ashes  enshrined  in  ever-burnished  gold?  Sir,  I  trust  that  when 
we  come  to  act  on  this  question  we  shall  take  lofty  ground ;  look 
beyond  the  narrow  space  which  now  circumscribes  our  vision, 
beyond  the  passing,  fleeting  point  of  time  on  which  we  stand, 
and  so  cast  our  votes  that  the  blessing  of  education  shall  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania ;  shall  be  carried  home  to 
the  poorest  child  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  .of  the  meanest  hut 
of  your  mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  prepared  to  act  well 
his  part  in  this  land  of  freemen,  and  lay  on  earth  a  broad  and  a 
solid  foundation  for  that  enduring  knowledge  which  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing  through  increasing  eternity.” 

The  day  on  which  this  speech  was  delivered  was  a  proud  one 
in  the  educational  history  of  our  State.  The  corner  stone  of 
the  free  school  system  was  thereby  securely  laid,  and  although 
subsequently  attacked  with  great  vigor,  it  has  stood  and  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  In 
1838  Mr.  Stevens  made  a  speech  in  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
an  act  to  establish  a  school  of  arts  in  Philadelphia.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  even  more  eloquent  than  in  his  defense  of  free 
schools.  He  said  in  closing  : — 
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“  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you,  born  in  another, 
in  a  distant  State ;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or 
probably  ever  will  dwell  within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of 
those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your  honor  and  your  interest ; 
yet  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardently  desire 
above  all  others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her 
intellectual,  as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical  resources, 
high  above  all  confederate  rivals.  How  shameful,  then,  would 
it  be  for  these,  her  native  sons,  to  feel  less  so  when  the  dust 
of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  their  soil,  their  friends  and 
relatives  enjoy  her  present  prosperity,  and  their  descendants  for 
long  ages  to  come  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her 
glory  or  her  infamy  ! 

“  I  have  often  thought  and  wished  that  I  was  the  owner  or 
trustee  of  the  whole  mountain  of  Ophir.  I  would  scatter  its 
yellow  dirt  upon  the  human  intellect  until,  if  there  be  one  fertil¬ 
izing  property  in  it,  every  young  idea  should  shoot  forth  with 
overshadowing  luxuriance.” 

After  1835  years  were  spent  in  developing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  schools.  The  law  of  1836  made  the  system  com¬ 
pulsory  in  all  the  districts ;  liberal  appropriations  were  granted, 
while  every  effort  was  put  forth  to  localize  the  control  of  the 
system  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  school  districts 
were  made  to  conform  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  State. 
This  action  rendered  the  schools  more  popular,  as  practically  all 
the  powers  of  control  were  vested  in  local  boards  of  six  direct¬ 
ors.  The  work  of  .organization  was  greatly  aided  by  the  crea¬ 
tion,  in  1854,  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  ; 

while  in  1857  the  School  was  separated  from  the  State  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Henry  C.  Hickok  became  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

In  1873  a  new  constitution  was  framed  for  the  State,  which 
provides  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  education,  and 
that  at  least  one  million  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
for  this  purpose.  Since  the  above  date  educational  progress  in 
our  Commonwealth  has  been  marvellously  rapid.  Many  years 
ago  Thaddeus  Stevens  said :  “  Although  Pennsylvania  started 
late,  I  believe  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  will  see  her  children 
as  universally  and  as  well  educated  as  those  of  any  State  in  the 
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It  seems  to-day  that  his  prediction  is  being  realized.  The 
establishment  of  normal  schools  in  1857  has  developed  a 
body  of  professional  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  while 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  are  preparing  specialists  for  the 
secondary  schools.  The  organization  of  high  schools  in  recent 
years  is  one  of  the  brightest  indications  of  the  popularity  of  the 
system,  while  the  liberal  appropriation  of  eleven  million  dollars 
made  £jt  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  affords  substan¬ 
tial  means  for  growth  and  progress. 


WAR. 

E.  W.  DUTCHER,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

At  close  of  day  the  red  forge’s  glow 
Paled,  as  the  sunlight  dies  in  the  west ; 

Silent  the  anvils  were  standing  below, 

Where  the  hammers  smote  with  a  mighty  blow 
All  day  at  the  chief’s  behest. 

A  restless  spark  sprang  out  and  fell 
Where  a  heap  of  waiting  tinder  lay ; 

Soon  the  structure  grand  was  a  seething  hell, 

Where  demon  flames,  with  roar  and  yell. 
Turned  night  into  glaring  day. 

The  angry  sea  sent  its  squadrons  out 
V  And  battle  gave  to  the  dauntless  foe ; 

With  buffet  and  blow  and  many  a  bout 

The  flaming  legions  were  put  to  rout — 

And  the  anvils  silent  below  ! 

Hut  the  blackened  field  told  another  tale ; — 
Trenches  piled  where  the  armies  led  ; 

The  widow’s  tears  and  a  hopeless  wail, — 

What  did  the  .sea  and  its  hosts  avail 
Ah,  who  will  give  back  her  dead.? 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

SUPT.  C.  B.  GILBERT,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

There  has  been  much  futile  discussion  as  to  whether  we 
teachers  belong  to  a  profession  or  not.  While  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  question  is  ordinarily  considered  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  the  profession¬ 
alizing  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
I  recur  to  this  discussion  simply  for  the  sake  of  warning  my 
fellow-teachers  against  what  seems  to  me  a  real  professional 
danger.  Teachers  will  be  accepted  as  members  of  a  profession 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense  when  two  things  happen, — when  a 
large  and  important  body  of  technical  knowledge  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  teachers  as  a  class,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a 
similar  body  is  in  the  possession  of  physicians  as  a  class ;  and 
when  teachers  cease  to  clamor  for  recognition  as  a  profession, 
and  exhibit  true  professional  spirit. 

The  first  condition  is  not  yet  realized,  but  we  are  nearing 
realization  every  year.  There  is  unquestionably  a  considerable 
body  of  technical  knowledge  now  for  the  teacher  alone,  and 
this  body  is  growing.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  known  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  teachers.  The  books  and  period¬ 
icals  containing  it  are  sealed  to  the  great  mass  who,  if  they  do 
professional  reading  at  all,  read  light  educational  literature, 
making  their  minds  dyspeptic  through  cramming  with  undi¬ 
gested  and  often  indigestible  “  devices,”  the  chief  stock  in 
trade  of  many  of  our  so-called  educational  journals. 

Not  only  the  average  citizen,  but  the  average  teacher,  still 
regards  as  especially  important  and  as  the  only  knowledge 
which  the  teacher  must  necessarily  possess,  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  which  evidently  is  not  special  knowledge  and  do^s 
not  belong  to  teachers  as  a  class.  All  of  the  subject-matter 
with  which  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  is  such  as  is  in  the  possession  of  all  fairly  in¬ 
telligent  men  and  women.  Subject-matter  known  by  the 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  may  be  somewhat  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  average  citizen,  but  not  beyond  the  man  of  general 
culture.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  teacher  as  such,  but  each 
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branch  has  its  own  cult  and  its  own  savants  ;  the  mathematician, 
the  scientist,  the  historian,  the  lit^rateur  and  the  linguist,  from 
whom  the  teacher  borrows  the  small  amount  required  for  his 
school  work.  There  is,  however,  as  I  have  said,  a  large  body 
of  knowledge  relating  to  educational  principles,  to  the  history 
of  education,  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind  and  to  the 
laws  governing  psychic  growth.  When  these  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  average  teacher  the  first  condition  for  profession¬ 
alizing  teaching  will  have  been  met ;  but  at  the  present  rate, 
when  this  time  arrives  the  second  condition  will  be  entirely 
wanting,  and  whatever  professional  spirit  now  exists  will  have 
disappeared. 

The  spirit  of  trade  unionism  is  rife  among  the  teachers  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  organizations  which  teachers  are  form¬ 
ing  have  for  their  end  the  retention  of  jobs  and  not  the  elevating 
of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a 
necessary  product  of  political  oppression,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
evidences  of  a  growing  desire  for  freedom ;  but  whatever  its 
cause,  it  is  unfortunate. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  possessing  true  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  values  teaching  more  than  compensation.  When 
any  secondary  result  is  substituted  for  the  real  end  of  teaching 
in  the  teache»X  mind,  the  teacher  becomes  a  tradesman  and 
ceases  to  belong  to  a  profession. 

Why  do  physicians  exclude  from  their  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  tliose  who  advertise?  Not  because  some  of  the  advertising 
physicians  are  not  as  skillful  as  many  of  the  regular  physicians, 
— they  are  often  more  so — but  because  advertising  is  putting 
commercialism  before  the  art  of  healing.  There  is  still  a  code  of 
ethics  belonging  to  the  doctors  which  requires  them  to  heal  the 
sick,  whether  paid  or  not,  and  to  avoid  obtruding  themselves  for 
financial  ends  before  the  public.  Such  a  code  should  belong  to 
the  teacher. 

Teachers’  organizations  should  exist  for  the  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  of  teachers;  i.  <?.,  to  stimulate  and  furnish  nutriment 
for  growth.  Too  many  of  them,  even  those  of  the  widest  cli¬ 
entage,  and  even  it  is  to  be  feared  our  great  national  organ¬ 
izations,  are  used  largely  for  the  personal  (not  professional) 
advancement  of  some  or  all  of  the  members,  and  by  the  spirit 
existing  within  them  discourage  a  true  professional  spirit. 
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I  have  no  criticism  to  pass  upon  trade  unions.  I  believe  in 
them  as  a  social  necessity  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  development 
of  society,  but  they  are  avowedly  selfish;  i.  e.,  their  professed 
aim  is  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  individual  members. 
It  is  distinctly  unprofessional.  As  a  higher  society  is  evolved, 
such  organizations  will  necessarily  be  able  to  take  on  a  higher 
tone.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  elevate  humanity.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  human  occupations  whose  theoretical  aims  are* 
wholly  altruistic,  and  none  should  engage  in  its  work  but  those 
who  have  some  appreciation  of  its  high  aims  and  are  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices. 

All  teachers  should  be  willing  to  labor  unselfishly  for  society, 
and,  what  is  more  difficult,  to  cease  such  labor  when  it  ceases 
to  be  useful  to  society.  In  other  words,  no  one  in  the  teaching 
profession,  whether  superintendent,  principal  or  class-room 
teacher,  has  any  claim  upon  a  position  for  personal  reasons. 
The  only  claim  is  the  ability  to  serve  society.  The  teacher’s 
work  will  be  a  profession  only  when  this  is  clearly  recognized. 

Careful  observers  note  with  pain  the  decline  in  professional 
spirit  in  several  portions  of  the  country  due  to  the  organizations 
of  teachers  on  the  trades  union  principle.  As  I  hav'e  said,  this 
is  in  some  cases  forced  upon  the  teachers  by  the  tyranny  of 
politics.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  stimulated  by  ambitious 
teachers  for  selfish  ends,  but  in  any  case  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
and  is  fatal  to  true  professional  spirit. 

In  the  main  and  in  the  large,  I  believe  that  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able  for  teachers,  individually  and  personally,  to  work  for  high 
ends  than  for  low  ends,  and  that  society  will  reward  unselfish, 
efficient  service  in  schools ;  but  whether  this  is  true  or  not  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  remains  clear, — to  keep  free  from  entangling 
alliances  with  the  unprofessional,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way 
possible  by  word  and  deed  the  development  of  the  professional 
spirit. 
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WANTED,  A  FLEXIBLE  METHOD  OF  TRAINING  FOR 
THE  MEMORY. 


PROF.  FRANCIS  B.  DEMO,  BANGOR,  MAINE. 

First,  there  is  real  need  that  care  be  taken  to  develop 
good  memories.  This  care  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the 
educational  methods  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
scholars  themselves  need  early  development  of  those  habits 
which  shall  result  in  good  memories.  In  large  schools  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  separate  scholars  whose  eye  memory  is 
,good  and  ear  memory  deficient,  from  those  whose  ear  memory 
is  good  and  eye  memory  deficient,  and  teach  them  separately. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  each  division  would  make  far  more 
progress  than  they  do  when  classed  together  indiscriminately. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  scientific  investigation  into 
the  actual  processes  of  the  memory.  Facts  are  constantly 
gathering  in  respect  to  the  physical  processes  in  connection 
with  the  acts  of  reminiscent  or  recollective  memory,  in  respect 
to  the  different  objects  with  which  the  memory  is  exercised,  the 
intensity  of  mental  effort  in  the  act  of  reminiscence,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  the  reminiscent  act.  All  this  is  valuable,  and 
will  sometime  be  of  service  in  the  training  of  the  power  of 
memory.  Meanwhile  there  is  other  work  of  importance. 

The  value  of  the  memory  has  been  greatly  underestimated 
by  some  educators  in  the  past.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  very 
common  to  depreciate  the  custom  of  committing  to  memory  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  saying  that  it  was  enough  if  a  scholar  should 
become  able  to  state  the  facts  in  his  own  words.  This  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  indolence  of  the  scholar,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  scholar  learned  a  slovenly,  inaccurate  way  of  telling  how 
arithmetical  processes  were  performed.  All  this  was  a  reaction 
from  the  exaction  of  unthinking  repetitions  of  uncomprehended 
statements  by  dull  or  lazy  scholars.  This  reaction  caused  the 
loss  of  the  mental  discipline  that  might  have  been  gained  for 
the  exact  memory  of  fact,  and  the  loss  of  the  benefit  that  would 
have  come  from  making  clear,  concise,  logical  statements  a 
part  of  the  permanent  furniture  of  the  mind.  The  revival  of 
the  use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  with  whatever  revision  is 
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scientifically  necessary  would  add  a  mighty  educational  force 
to  the  Sunday  schools. 

The  ostentatious  neglect  of  the  memory  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  was  not  confined  to  arithmetic.  Wherever  the 
memory  could  be  ignored  without  crippling  the  study  it  was 
ignored.  The  result  is  that  many  of  us  who  received  our 
primary  education  forty  years  ago  are  paying  the  penalty  for 
that  fad  of  premature  exaltation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  above 
the  memory.  There  is  need  that  some  intelligent,  wisely  con¬ 
ceived  methods  be  adopted  in  order  to  train  at  an  early  age 
into  habits  which  will  develop  an  excellent  memory.  There 
is  no  more  common  defect  of  memory  than  the  difficulty  which 
many  of  us  experience  in  recalling  names.  Recently  the  sug¬ 
gestion  caught  my  eye  that  the  habit  of  calling  a  person  by 
name  whenever  one  greets  the  person  would  be  a  valuable 
assistance  in  developing  a  good  memory  for  names.  This  is 
psychologically  correct.  How  often  it  is  that  persons  greet 
each  other  without  either  person  even  thinking  of  the  name  of 
the  other. 

Second,  a  flexible  method  of  training  is  needed.  There  are 
systems  of  training  the  memory  which  do  good  to  some  classes 
of  persons,  but  are  of  little  use  to  others.  In  later  years 
several  persons  have  come  before  the  public  with  systems  for 
training  the  memory.  He  that  will  may  learn  a  little  about  them 
from  the  article  Mnemonics  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
More  can  -be  learned  from  the  writings  of  the  rival  teachers  of 
mnemonics. 

Most  recent  of  those  systems  for  training  the  memory  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  are  two  little  books  sold  at 
prices  four  or"  six  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary  book  market 
would  justify.  These  are  Loisette,  Assimilative  Memory,  and 
Pick  on  Memory  Culture. 

Whoever  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  author  of  the 
first-named  book  can  appreciate  his  “concluding  remark:” 
“If  the  pupil  has  painstakingly  reviewed  this  entire  work,  let 
him  for  the  next  three  months  whenever  he  wishes  to  fix  any¬ 
thing  in  mind,  not  apply  the  methods  of  the  system  to  it,  but 
concentrate  his  thought  upon  it  with  the  utmost  intensity,  so  that 
his  jpiproved  power  of  assimilation  will  seize  upon  it  with  an 
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unrelenting  grasp,  and  then,  when  the  three  months  period  has 
passed,  he  will  find  that  he.has  consolidated  the  habit  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  memory.” 

Such  a  “remark”  is  a  challenge,  and  one  looks  through  the 
volume  to  see  what  may  justify  it.  The  volume  opens  with 
statements  of  the  facts  concerning  attention  and  association  of 
ideas  which  are  to  be  used  in  his  system.  The  writer  then 
shows  how  to  remember  the  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
S;tates  by  forming  some  association  between  the  successive 
names  in  the  series,  chiefly  trivial  resemblances  of  sound  which 
can  be  forced  from  the  names.  The  next  task  is  to  associate 
the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  in  their  proper 
order.  Here  is  greater  difficulty  and  ingenuity.  An  elaborate 
and  mechanical  grouping  is  adopted  by  which  the  series  is  re¬ 
peated  several  times  with  particular  attention  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  names.  There  is  a  psychological  value  in  these  exer¬ 
cises,  and  this  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  attention  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  several  names  of  the  series  and  their 
order,  and  attention  is  what  is  needed  for  the  recording  mem¬ 
ory.  In  almost  no  instance  is  the  association  of  any  value  for 
the  recollective  memory. 

The  next  process  is  “  Numeric  Thinking,”  a  device  for  recol¬ 
lecting  numbers  by  noting  some  peculiarity  in  numbers  or 
some  easy  association  of  the  numbers.  Pike’s  Peak  is  14,147 
feet  high  ;  notice  that  the  number  is  composed  of  two  fourteens 
and  half  of  fourteen.  Such  features  in  numbers  or  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  numbers  are  often  a  help  to  the  fixing  of  them  in  memory. 
If  one  readily  notes  such  peculiarities  he  may  wisely  use  his 
aptitude.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  practice, 
and  the  limit  is  soon  reached.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  cultivate 
an  extensive  habit  of  observing  these  peculiarities. 

Next,  the  author  proposes  a  mode  of  learning  prose  and 
poetry  by  heart.  It  consists  in  the  concentration  of  attention 
upon  the  separate  words  and  clauses  of  what  is  to  be  memo¬ 
rized,  and  without  doubt  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to 
memorize  poetry  and  choice  passages  of  prose. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  in  numbers  peculiarities  which 
may  fix  them  in  the  memory,  and  so  Loisette  resorts  to  a 
method  which  appears  to  have  been  invented  before  he  was 
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born.  This  method  is  to  assign  some  numerical  value  to  many 
consonants,  and  find  words  or  phrases  in  which  the  desired  con¬ 
sonants  shall  come  in  the  proper  order.  For  example,  the 
591,800  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United  States  have  their  number 
expressed  by  the  number  phrase  A/1  ha^py  “  0</d  /^ace5”;  the 
italicized  letters  denote  the  figures.  It  is  thought  that  this 
phrase  will  be  easily  associated  with  Odd  Fellows.  Doubtless 
it  is.  But  the  memory  of  many  persons  is  perfectly  capable  of 
substituting  any  for  all  in  the  phrase,  thereby  diminishing  the 
number  by  rather  more  than  one  half. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  volume  of  Assimilative  Mem¬ 
ory  is  the  manufacture  of  artificial  associations  where  no  natu¬ 
ral  ones  can  be  found.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  device  of 
“  Thoughtive  Unifications”  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
recollective  memory.  For  example,  it  is  desired  to  join  the 
words  anchor  and  holster  so  that  one  will  suggest  the  other 
word.  Words  are  selected  as  intermediates  (not  as  “old- 
fashioned  Mnemonical  Links  or  Phrases”),  each  word  of  which 
has  some  natural  association  with  the  word  each  side  of  it. 
Anchor.,  sheet-anchor,  sheet,  bed,  bolster.  This  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  is  called  a  “  correlation.”  Comparison  of  this 
book  with  others  on  the  subject  of  the  memor}"  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  development  and  extensive  application  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  of  “  correlation  ”  is  the  most* important  feature  differentiating 
the  book  from  other  books  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  it  was  original  with  the  writer  of  the  book. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  “Assimilative  Memory”?  The 
learning  and  practice  of  these  “correlations”  is  an  excellent 
discipline  for  the  development  of  the  power  of  attention.  This 
same  work  may  minister  to  the  power  of  reminiscence  through 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  in  the  attention  which  is  evoked,  but  it 
is  at  best  slightly  adapted  to  benefit  the  power  of  reminiscence. 
While  a  moderate  amount  of  use  of  these  exercises  is  adapted  to 
heighten  the  power  of  attention,  much  time  so  spent  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  increase  the  benefit. 

The  work  of  applying  the  system  by  the  formation  of  correla¬ 
tions  is  hardly  adapted  to  improve  the  mental  powers.  It  seems 
quite  illy  adapted  to  develop  any  vigor  of  reasoning.  It  is  rather 
adapted  to  develop  habits  of  mental  frivolity  in  the  search  for 
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intermediates,”  the  principle  of  the  associations  of  which  are 
often  liable  to  be  as  trivial  as  tenth-rate  puns.  Moreover  the 
mind  is  in  danger  of  being  heavily  loaded  with  lumber  which 
clogs  the  memory  instead  of  aiding  it.  The  use  of  words  as  a 
means  of  remembering  numbers  is  probably  capable  of  being 
made  quite  useful  if  it  be  not  degraded  into  a  hobby. 

The  final  paragraph  quoted  above  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  If  a  person  were  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  writer 
he  would  doubtless  gain  much  in  the  power  of  attention.  The 
amount  of  gain  would  vary  greatly  with  individuals.  Two  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half  is  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  book. 

The  booklet  of  Pick  on  Memory  Culture  is  more  interesting 
in  a  way.  The  author  derides  Loisette  “correlations,”  and 
insinuates  that  Loisette  was  indebted  for  his  system  to  a  small 
book  published  by  himself  fDr.  Pick)  in  1861.  If  one  turns  to 
“  Dr.  Pick  on  Memory,”  London,  Trubner,  1861,  he  will  find 
something  which  the  unsophisticated  eye  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  correlations  of  “  Assimilative  Memory.”  In  that  book 
Dr.  Pick  suggests  as  a  means  of  associating  the  words  garden^ 
hair.,  watchman,  ct  al.,  the  series  of  words,  garden,  plant,  hair 
of  plant,  hair,  bonnet,  watchman,  etc.  He  adds,  “Thus  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  ingenuity  and  attention  (in  itself  a  bene¬ 
ficial  exercise),  combinations  can  be  effected  to  any  extent.” 
Perhaps  Loisette  did  discover  this  little  book  in  the  British 
Museum  in  March,  1881  (as  Dr.  Pick  states).  This  is  not  a 
matter  which  concerns  us.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  that  in 
1899  Dr.  Pick  publishes  that  same  little  book  with  additions  and 
modifications.  Among  the  modifications  is  the  omission  of  this 
series  quoted  above  which  is  so  like  the  correlations  of  Loisette. 

The  two  books  of  Loisette  and  Pick  have  some  principles  in 
common.  Pick  gives  hints  as  to  the  application  of  his  method 
to  the  learning  of  German  and  French.  His  general  method  is 
to  hunt  for  associations  on  words,  and  use  the  associations  as 
fully  as  he  can.  The  price  of  this  booklet,  $2.50,  is  exorbi¬ 
tant.  Austin’s  Rational  Memory  Training,  possibly  quite  as 
good,  is  to  be  had  for  25  cents. 

Attention  and  association  are  to  be  utilized  and  strengthened 
by  anyone  who  would  secure  a  more  efficient  memory.  A  good 
method  of  training  the  memory  would  not  omit  some  features 
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to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Loisette  and  Pick.  There  is  need 
that  some  experienced  teacher  work  out  a  really  good  method 
of  training  for  the  memory,  which  shall  not  attempt  to  be  a  cast- 
iron  system,  adapted  to  help  some  minds  and  to  be  useless  for 
others. 

If  some  person  fairly  trained  in  introspective  psychology  will 
take  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris’s  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education, 
pp.  i8o  to  190,  to  guide  him  for  principle  and  proportion  ;  if  he 
will  recognize  the  various  types  of  memory  described  in  David 
Kay’s  Memory  and  in  Downs’s  Memory  and  Thought ;  if  he  will 
select  details  from  Edridge-Green,  Memory  and  its  Cultivation, 
the  books  mentioned  on  p.  217  of  Education,  December,  1897, 
Loisette,  Pick  and  any  other  publications  of  the  sort, — he  may 
work  out  «  ’•eally  good  system  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to 
the  psyche  logical  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  classes  of  mem¬ 
ory  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  scholars  in  our  public 
schools.' 


PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.  HOMER  E.  PERRIN,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  FREE  press,  free  religion  and  a  splendid  system  of  free 
public  schools, — these  are  the  glory  and  the  pride,  the 
hope  and  the  security,  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  school  system  of  this  country  is  far  from  perfect.  Edu¬ 
cational  conditions  are  not  yet  ideal,  but  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wonderful  advances  have  been  made,  both 
in  the  system  and  in  the  methods  of  public  instruction.  Much 
more  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  than  in  former  times.  Now 
he  is  expected  to  know  a  good  deal  of  something  and  a  little  of 
everything.  He  must  not  only  know  his  subjects,  but  must 
breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life  and  cause  them  to  glow  with 
interest. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  reading,  language,  writ¬ 
ing,  spelling,  geography,  etc.,  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools 
must  have  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  botany,  temperance, 
hygiene,  morals  and  manners,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
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zoology  and  geology,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  patriotism. 
After  nine  months’  diet  on  such  a  menu  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  teacher  gets  pale  and  the  pupil  gets  peaked? 

Along  with  the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  new  sciences  has  come  the  tendency  to  crowd 
the  curriculum  so  that  both  pupils  and  teachers  are  hurried  and 
worried  and  confused  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  result  is  that 
the  former  leave  school,  or  enter  the  high  school  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  grip  upon  any  of  the  subjects  studied.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  have  reached  the  extreme  of  this  demand 
for  a  multiplication  of  studies,  and  that  educators  are  coming  to 
see  that  the  best  results  do  not  come  from  intellectual  gorging. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that  need  not  be  treated  as 
separate  subjects  ;  indeed,  they  usually  should  not  be  ;  and  yet 
they  are  subjects  that  no  faithful  teacher  has  the  right  to  ignore. 
Among  such  may  be  classed  lessons  on  morals  and  manners 
and  on  patriotism.  Formal  lessons  on  these  subjects  are  some¬ 
times  worse  than  nothing,  and  they  are  generally  out  'of  place. 
Glance  over  a  schoolroom  when  the  teacher  announces  a  lesson 
on  morals  and  manners,  and  you  will  doubtless  see  the  girls 
heave  a  languid  sigh  and  the  boys  look  demurely  down  their 
,  coat  sleeves,  while  Mr.  Dry-as-dust  increases  the  latitude  of  his 
face  and  solemnly  descants  ifpon  the  frailties  of  human  nature 
in  general  and  of  urchins  in  particular.  On  the  other  hand  a 
brief,  informal  talk  by  the  teacher  upon  some  schoolroom  inci¬ 
dent  will  often  enforce  a  valuable  and  lasting  lesson.  Just  so, 
patriotism  is  most  effectively  taught  incidentally  and  not  by 
direct  methods  or  rule  of  thumb. 

With  children  patriotism  is  chiefly  a  sentiment,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  schoolroom  should  be  such  as  to  foster  and  strengthen  it. 
This  may  be  done  by  waving,  saluting  or  hoisting  the  flag ;  by 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs ;  by  reading,  committing  and 
declaiming  patriotic  selections ;  by  listening  to  the  recital  of 
heroic  deeds,  and  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  names,  faces 
and  achievements  of  our  greatest  men. 

Some  teachers  make  it  a  point  to  have  their  pupils  study 
some  great  character  each  month.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  an  attractive  review  program  may  be  arranged,  supple¬ 
mented  by  decorations  of  flowers  and  flags,  and  a  portrait  gal- 
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lery  composed  of  pictures  of  the  heroes  studied,  together  with 
the  scenes  of  their  exploits,  their  homes,  favorite  resorts,  relics, 
burial  places,  etc.  Some  of  their  sayings  might  be  arranged  as 
mottoes  for  the  occasion.  The  day  of  the  final  program  might 
be  known  as  Hero  Day,  and  the  patrons  of  the  school  should 
receive  special  invitations  to  attend. 

What  a  splendid  lesson  in  patriotism  might  be  drawn  from 
the  study  of  American  military  and  naval  heroes  !  Pupils  may 
be  required  to  keep  patriotic  note-books  in  which  to  write  illus¬ 
trated  stories  about  these  heroes.  Such  studies  would  also  fur¬ 
nish  an  excellent  basis  for*some  delightful  composition  work. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  the  teaching 
should  develop  patriotic  sentiment  into  patriotic  principle. 

Love  of  country  is  the  result  of  appreciation,  and  appreciation 
is  the  result  of  information.  Much  will  depend  on  the  judgment 
and  spirit  of  the  teacher,  but  the  subjects  studied  also  have  a 
very  important  bearing. 

True  patriotism,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  does  not 
consist  in  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  shouts  of  acclaim,  in  profes¬ 
sions  of  lo;^alty,  nor  in  national  boasting  ;  it  is  rather  the  result 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  what  our  country  is  in  its  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom,  its  institutions,  its  laws,  its  customs,  its  guarantees,  its 
form  of  government,  its  splendid  domain,  its  natural  scenery, 
its  status  among  the  nations,  and  in  its  triumphant  onward 
march. 

But  one  can  never  rightly  appreciate  what  his  country  is  till 
he  knows  what  have  been  its  traditions,  its  perils,  its  stages  of 
growth,  its  mistakes,  its  sources  of  power  and  its  glorious 
achievements ;  and  who  have  been  its  enemies,  its  traducers,  its 
supporters,  its  leaders  and  its  heroic  defenders. 

These  conditions  demand  for  the  subjects  of  history,  civics, 
reading  and  literature  a  large  place  in  the  grammar  school 
course. 

The  Republic  educates  primarily  for  self-preservation.  The 
business  of  the  public  schools  first  of  all  is  to  make  good  citi¬ 
zens.  Whether  they  make  great  scientists,  or  profound  mathe¬ 
maticians,  or  expert  linguists  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  only  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent  6f  our  pupils  ever  go  to 
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the  high  school.  But  the  boy  who  goes  out  thus  from  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  with  meager  equipments  soon  comes  to  wield  the 
ballot,  and  to  use  his  intellect,  his  inherent  genius  or  his  muscle, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  shaping  the  policy  or  aiding  in  the 
defense  of  the  Republic  ;  and  this  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
why  the  grammar  school  course  should  be  shaped  to  give  the 
best  possible  furnishing  for  life  and  for  good  citizenship. 

Make  a  boy  a  good  reader,  create  in  him  a  love  for  and 
appreciation  of  good  literature,  and  give  him  a  well-rounded 
view  of  United  States  history  and  government,  and  I  will  vouch 
for  his  patriotism.  Without  these  things  he  may 'in  some 
measure  apprehend  the  true  dignity  and  glory  of  this  great 
Republic,  but  he  can  never  fully  comprehend  them. 

During  the  last  two  decades  invention,  competition  and 
improved  machinery  have  given  to  the  masses  many  of  the 
former  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  been  such 
as  to  stifle  rather  than  foster  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  the 
young.  By  the  year  1880  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
begotten  by  the  Civil  War  was  giving  way  to  that  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  self-seeking.  A  new  generation  was  coming  upon 
the  scene  of  action.  The  American  boy  was  beginning  to  look 
with  indiflerence  and  even  with  contempt  upon  the  marvellous 
achievements,  the  splendid  opportunities,  and  the  unexampled 
blessings  of  these  latter  days.  Money-getting  rather  than  the 
public  weal  was  becoming  the  ultimatum ;  and  so  Young 
America,  adjusting  himself  to  the  atmosphere  of  his  environ¬ 
ment,  seemed  to  be  drifting  into  the  channels  of  selfish  and 
sordid  greed,  oblivious  to  the  vital  interests  of  his  country,  and 
strikingly  deficient  in  those  high  ideals  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
civic  duty  and  patriotic  devotion  that  have  immortalized  and 
rendered  fragrant  forever  the  sacred  memory  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Republic.  His  patriotism  was  degenerating  either  into  a 
state  of  indifference,  in  which  he  looked  with  languid  favor  upon 
the  splendid  blood-bought  monuments  of  the  nation’s  glory,  or 
into  a  condition  of  hopeless  egotism,  in  which  he  vainly  boasted 
of  the  power  and  prestige  and  domination  of  his  native  land. 

This  tendency  of  American  youth  was  noticeable.  Educators 
began  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  urged  the  flying  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
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from  every  schoolhouse.  Through  the  columns  of  educational 
journals  the  attention  of  teachers  was  called  to  the  importance 
of  teaching  patriotism,  and  a  movement  designed  to  stir  the 
American  youth  to  a  juster  and  more  lively  appreciation  of  his 
national  heritage  and  of  his  duties  to  the  state  became  general 
throughout  the  schools. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  patriotic  spirit  in  elementary 
education.  But  the  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  university 
no  less  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools  has  taken  new  shape 
and  coloring  to  meet  the  growing  needs.  If  the  grammar  school 
arouses  some  feeling  of  love  for  the  Republic,  the  work  of  the 
high  school  and  the  university  matures  this  sentiment  into 
loyalty  to  her  institutions  and  a  deeper  sense  of  civic  duty  and 
responsibility, — that  higher,  broader  and  truer  patriotism  which 
includes  not  only  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  but  respect  for 
law,  love  of  justice,  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  pride  in  the 
national  honor,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  this  nation  may  be 
not  only  well  and  wisely  governed,  but  the  champion  of  human 
freedom  and  the  advance  guard  of  human  progress. 

Along  with  this  movement  for  teaching  patriotism,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  no  small  measure  stimulated  by  it,  has  come  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  the  cognate  subjects  of  history  and  civics. 
For  the  training  of  the  imagination,  the  judgment  and  the 
reasoning  powers  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life,  no  other 
subject  can  equal  the  study  of  history  ;  and  nothing  in  the 
whole  curriculum  can  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  comparative 
study  of  our  complex  system  of  local  and  general  government 
as  an  equipment  for  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  wise  and  competent  teacher  the  value  of  the 
study  of  these  subjects  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  high  school  student  of  history  erelong  discovers  that  this 
great  Republic  is  the  product  of  all  the  ages — the  very  acme 
of  human  ambition  and  the  highest  expression  of  human  effort. 
When  he  entered  the  high  school  he  doubtless  brought  with 
him  the  sweet  delusion  that  no  other  government  on  this  green 
earth  was  ever  quite  so  perfect  or  quite  so  strong  as  that  of  his 
own  dearly  beloved  and  proudly  boasted  Columbia.  Hitherto 
he  had  counted  the  six  score  years  oT  our  national  history  as 
ample  evidence  of  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic ; 
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but  in  his  historical  study  he  finds  many  illustrations  that  serve 
to  show  the  possible  fallacy  of  his  reasoning.  For  example, 
he  learns  that  imperial  Rome  stood  for  twelve  centuries  the 
type  of  ancient  civilization  and  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  yet  Rome  fell.  Wealth  she  had  and  power  she  had  and 
dominion  she  had ;  but  when  patriotism  declined,  when  public 
and  private  virtue  decayed,  the  proud  monuments  of  her  former 
glory  and  the  degenerate  sons  of  her  once  virile  race  became 
the  easy  prey  of  her  despised  but  stalwart  barbarian  foes. 
When  he  considers  the  history  of  England  stretching  back  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  likewise  that  of  Russia  which  extends 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  down  through  the  centuries  to  the 
present  time,  the  student  feels  the  force  of  the  reminder  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  strong  though  she  may  be,  has 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  her  majority,  and  that  the  supreme 
test  of  her  final  endurance  may  yet  lie  in  the  far-distant  future. 

Pride  in  the  national  glory  and  blindness  to  the  national 
defects  is  egotism  and  not  patriotism,  and  is  due  to  lack  of 
information  and  misconception  of  the  real  workings  of  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery.  The  study  of  civics  in  connection  with 
our  own  history  will  correct  such  a  tendency,  and  give  the 
student  a  just  view  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  features 
of  our  complex  political  system. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  in  this  country  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  in  all  essential  particulars,  far  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  the  English  nation  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
But  many  American  scholars  and  well-read  students  of  politics 
hold  the  opinion  that  in  the  fixing  of  executive  and  legislative 
responsibility,  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  and  in  the 
non-partisan  character  of  the  great  body  of  administrative  offices, 
the  workings  of  the  English  Constitution  are  vastly  superior 
to  those  of  our  own. 

These  are  not  tHe’only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  serious,  of  our 
national  defects.  We  are  menaced  by  the  power  of  rings  and 
bosses  in  politics  ;  by  the  corruptions  of  the  lobby  ;  by  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  corporations  ;  by  the  blighting  effects  of  the  trust ;  by 
the  vast  accumulations  of  too  often  ill-gotten  wealth ;  by  the 
decreasing  profits  and  the  increasing  unrest  of  the  agricultural 
classes ;  by  the  unhallowed  influence  of  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink,  and  by  our  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  municipal  misrule. 
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These  and  kindred  topics,  as  discussed  by  the  teacher  of 
history  and  civics,  or  by  the  professor  of  political  economy  and 
economics,  forcibly  remind  the  student  not  only  of  our  national 
defects,  but  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  remedy  for  these  defects 
lies  in  an  intelligent,  high-minded  and  broadly  patriotic  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  and  that  upon  him  as  one  of  the  ultimate  sources  of 
delegated  power  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  determining,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability,  whether  this  nation  shall  fulfill  its  high 
and  heaven-appointed  destiny  as  the  promoter  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  conservator  of  human  liberty ;  or  whether,  like 
Rome,  it  shall  miserably  fail  because  of  its  own  inherent 
weakness.  • 

I  have  thus  reverted  to  the  importance  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  dangerous  features  of  our  political  system. 
He  will  more  readily  discern  the  strong  points,  and  his  com¬ 
mendable  pride  will  cause  him  to  rate  them  at  their  full  worth. 

It  is  the  forces  of  evil  that  he  must  grapple  with,  and  the  in¬ 
sidious  skill  with  which  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  very 
vitals  of  the  body  politic  renders  it  highly  important  not  only 
that  he  shall  be  forearmed,  but  that  he  shall  be  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  duties  that  await  him  as  a  worthy  and 
responsible  citizen  of  this  great  and  glorious  Republic.  Let 
him  never  forget  that 

“  Every  breeze  that  stirs  the  forest. 

Quickening  it  to  life  and  motion  ; 

Every  river  rushing  restless. 

Rushing  onward  to  the  ocean  ; 

Every  flower  decked  in  beauty. 

Spreading  over  field  and  lawn  ; 

Every  sleepless  star  in  heaven 

Looking  down  from  eve  till  dawn, — 

Every  Voice  and  every  Silence 
Speak  the  self-same  thing  anew, — 

Preach  with  tender  admonition. 

Work,  there’s  work  for  us  to  do : 

Work  of  brain  and  work  of  muscle. 

Boon  of  boons  to  mankind  given, 

With  its  pedestal  on  earth. 

And  its  summit  lost  in  heaven.” 

But  it  is  chiefly  at  the  altars  of  American  and  English  history 
and  literature  that  patriotism  feeds  her  fires.  Where  is  the 
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record  in  all  the  history  of  the  human  race  more  inspiring  than 
the  recital  of  the  early  struggles  of  this  nation?  It  reads  like  a 
romance  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  sur¬ 
render  at  Appomattox, — the  struggle  of  the  early  settlers  with 
poverty  and  the  savage ;  the  mighty  contest  between  France 
and  England  for  territory  in  America ;  the  marvellous  successes 
of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers;  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  ;  the  unexampled  constructive  states¬ 
manship  of  the  Constitutional  Convention;  the  Westward  march 
of  civilization  and  settlement;  the  phenomenal  growth  by  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  ;  the  irrepressible  conflict  over  African  slavery  ; 
the  terrible  drama  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  surprising  trans¬ 
formations  wrought  b}'  American  inventive  genius, — these,  and 
numerous  other  features  of  our  national  development,  arouse  the 
interest  and  challenge  the  admiration  not  only  of  Americans, 
but  of  the  world. 

Carlyle  says  that  biography  is  the  only  true  history.  Where 
then  was  the  nation  whose  initial  century  has  given  to  humanity 
the  equal  of  such  names  as  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Marshall, 
Madison,  Morris,  Henry,  Beecher,  Mark  Hopkins,  Louis 
Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Garfield,  Sumner,  Lee  and  Farragut? 

Where  are  the  people  who  have  honored  their  heroes  with 
such  familiar  terms  of  esteem  and  aflTection  as  those  of  “  The 
Father  of  His  Country,”  “  The  Sage  of  Monticello,”  “  The  Old 
Man  Eloquent,”  “The  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,”  “  The  Giant 
Intellect  of  New  England,”  “  Old  Hickory,”  “  Honest  Abe,” 
“The  Silent  Man,”  “Stonewall  Jackson,”  “Old  Tecumseh,” 
“The  Plumed  Knight,”  and  “The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park”? 

If  history  indeed  be  but  biography,  or  the  sum  total  of  char¬ 
acter  and  its  expression,  where  in  the  wide  horizon  of  human 
activity  have  there  arisen  brighter  constellations  than  those  to 
which  I  have  already  referred?  The  pages  of  American  his¬ 
tory  fairly  glow  with  brilliant  examples  of  virtue,  heroism, 
magnanimity  and  patriotic  devotion,  the  influence  of  which  and 
the  results  of  which  have  transformed  this  nation  from  a  mere 
handful  of  despised  and  segregated  colonies  into  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  populous,  most  compact  and  influential  of 
modern  states. 
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The  American  student  sits  at  the  feet  of  these  sages  and 
heroes  of  the  past.  Through  them  he  comes  to  realize  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  brain,  brawn,  blood  and  treasure 
that  have  made  possible  his  birth  and  education  and  citizenship 
in  this  “  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.”  It  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  such  training  and  the  influence  of  such  ideals  that  have 
repeatedly  struck  the  world  with  amazement  at  the  fearless  in¬ 
trepidity,  the  reckless  daring  and  the  unconquerable  resolution 
of  the  American  soldier. 

The  saying  has  almost  become  proverbial,  and  is  as  true  as 
it  is  trite,  that  our  schools  are  better  safeguards  of  the  Republic 
than  forts  or  standing  armies.  It  is  the  product  of  these  schools 
and  the  ripe  fruitage  of  the  American  college  that  lately  gar¬ 
risoned  our  forts,  led  our  armies  and  made  possible  the  cyclone 
of  Manila  and  the  disastrous  subsidence  at  Santiago  Bay. 
It  is  the  American  school  that  has  given  us  such  men  as 
Dewey,  Sampson,  Schley,  Hobson,  Evans,  Clark,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  “Teddy”  Roosevelt,  Wm.  McKinley  and  thousands  of 
others  whose  work,  in  its  degree,  has  been  equally  well  and 
patriotically  done. 

But  finally  and  briefly,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  pervades  the 
whole  range  of  English  and  American  literature,  and  it  is  this 
literature  that  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  intellectual 
nourishment  of  the  pupils  of  all  ages  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  inspired  and  patriotic  utterances  of  such  authors  as  Scott, 
Tennyson,  Burns,  Byron,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Lincoln,  Webster 
and  hosts  of  others  would  arouse  the  interest  of  the  most  slug¬ 
gish  intellect  and  fire  the  ambition  of  any  right-thinking  boy. 
Here  in  fitting  phrase  and  happy  figure  are  enshrined  the 
thoughts,  the  deeds  and  the  characters  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  written  the  pages  of  history,  and  have  transmitted  to 
us  through  toil  and  privation  and  heroic  death  the  priceless  boon 
of  human  liberty,  the  splendid  heritage  of  this  sea-bathed,  sun- 
kissed  and  God-protected  land. 

Here  the  heroes  of  the  past  stand  forth  and  speak  to  us  from 
the  study,  the  forum  and  the  field  of  battle.  By  example,  by 
warning,  by  admonition  they  remind  us  that  we,  too,  should 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
at  so  great  and  so  precious  a  cost. 
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Perhaps  at  no  period  in  our  history  has  there  been  greater 
need  for  a  more  intelligent  and  devoted  patriotism  than  to-day. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Providence  has  opened  up  to  the 
eyes  of  this  nation  the  vistas  of  a  grander  and  more  resplendent 
future  than  the  most  sanguine  American  has  ever  dared  to 
dream.  The  following  headlines  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
our  great  dailies  : — 

“OUR  RAPID  COMMERCIAL  STRIDES  VIEWED  WITH  ALARM. 

England  Sees  Her  Supremacy  in  Trade  Fading  Away. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  FINANCE,  NEW  YORK  DICTATES 
MONEY  RATES  TO  LONDON,  BERLIN  AND  PARIS.” 

Such  things  indicate  the  present  status  and  the  rising  power 
of  this  nation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  one  of  our  most  eloquent 
divines  said,  when  referring  to  the  dark  days  of ’62,  “All 
Europe  had  come  down  to  the  seashore  to  see  the  shattered 
fragments  of  the  American  Republic  go  drifting  by.”  To-day 
Europe,  with  courteous  grace  and  eager  eyes,  has  come  down 
to  the  seashore  and  stands  gazing  westward  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  fear  and  jealous  wonder  on  her  face,  lest  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  she  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  vigorous  strides  of  the  stalwart  young  Republican 
Giant  of  the  Occident. 

The  problems  now  before  the  American  people  demand  the 
broadest  statesmanship  for  their  solution,  and  the  years  to  come 
will  bring  added  burdens  to  those  who  shall  dictate  our  policy 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  state.  Because  of  the  commanding 
position  and  the  expanding  power  of  the  United  States,  this 
nation  may  yet  come  to  shape  the  very  course  of  civilization  in 
the  approaching  century. 

American  literature  is  full  of  the  most  stirring  patriotic  utter¬ 
ances,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  teacher  should  empha¬ 
size  these  wherever  found.  Every  American  boy  should  know 
by  heart  such  passages  as  Patrick  Henry’s  Speech  before  the 
Virginia  Convention,  Warren’s  Address,  The  Revolutionary 
War,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Speech,  Paul  Revere’s  Ride  and 
numerous  other  gems  that  glow  with  eloquence  and  patriotic 
fervor.  Teachers  will  find  some  excellent  prose  quotations  in 
Patriotic  Citizenship,  a  book  by  Thomas  J.  Morgan. 
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A  good  collection  of  patriotic  poems  has  been  made  by 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  under  the  title,  Poems  of  American 
Patriotism. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  patriotic  sentiment  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  and  American  literature  that  surpasses  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  stately  grandeur  the  matchless  peroration  of  Web-r 
ster’s  great  reply  to  Hayne  :  “  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned 
to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glori¬ 
ous  Union  ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds  and  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured ;  bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  ‘  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  ’  nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  ‘  Liberty  first  and 
Union  afterwards’;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  char¬ 
acters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  land  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  Ameri¬ 
can  heart, — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable !  ” 
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Fraternity,  Security,  Permanency.  These  are  the 
three  vital  principles  which  underlie  the  movement  now  in 
progress  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  to 
secure  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  will  enable  them  to  form  an  organization  which  shall 
ultimately  include  all  teachers  in  the  city’s  employ,  and  which, 
from  a  fund  created"  by  reservations  from  the  salaries  of  its 
members,  shall  provide  for  those  teachers  who,  after  long  ser¬ 
vice  or  on  account  of  disability,  may  retire  from  their  labors  in 
the  schoolroom  regular  life  annuities,  thus  contributing  to  their 
comfort  or  support  during  their  declining  years. 
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It  is  not  at  all  a  “pension”  scheme,  for  “pensions”  are 
always  paid  by  the  government — city,  state,  or  national — from 
the  public  funds,  while  for  this  organization  the  teachers  are  to 
furnish  the  money  from  their  own  pockets,  without  calling  upon 
the  city  for  any  assistance.  Indeed,  its  tendency  is  distinctly 
away  from  pensions.  For  if  the  teachers  themselves  are 
allowed  to  provide  for  their  worn-out  or  disabled  associates  the 
city  will  be  relieved  from  any  necessity  of  doing  so  at  the 
public  expense,  and  all  agitation  in  favor  of  pensions  will  be 
entirely  stopped. 

For  Boston  teachers  to  provide  in  some  measure  for  their 
retiring  fellow-workers  is  no  new  scheme.  A  dozen  years  ago 
“The  Boston  Teachers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  ”  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  and  it  has  had  a 
notable  history,  having  now  a  membership  of  more  than  nine 
hundred,  and  having  paid  annuities  to  nearly  a  hundred  of  its 
retired  members ;  and  having  meanwhile  accumulated,  by  a 
grand  “bazaar”  and  by  gifts  and  legacies  from  benefactors, 
a  permanent  fund  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which,  together  w'ith  the  income  from  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments  by  its  members,  is  distributed  to  the  sixty  or  seventy 
annuitants  constantly  upon  its  rolls.  It  has  thus  done  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

But  experience  soon  showed  that  by  the  limitations  of  its 
constitution  it  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
service.  To  prevent  having  too  many  of  the  older  teachers 
who  might  soon  swell  the  list  of  annuitants,  its  constitution  pro¬ 
vided  that,  after  the  first  three  years,  membership  should  be  open 
only  to  teachers  of  less  than  fifteen  years’  service ;  and  hence 
its  ranks  could  only  be  recruited  from  the  younger  teachers. 
But  these  younger  teachers,  seeing  that  membership  was  purely 
optional,  and  that  therefore  it  was  possible  that  by  deaths  and 
withdrawals,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  secure  new 
member#,  it  might  at  length  be  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  by 
the  time  that  they  would  need  its  benefits,  were  disinclined  to 
join.  It  was  also  found  that  the  fate  of  assessments  was 
too  small  to  yield  an  adequate  annual  fund. 

These  radical  defects  could  not  be  fully  remedied  under  the 
existing  laws  of  the  State,  and  therefore  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
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the  Boston  teachers  held  four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  voted  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  a  new 
association,  with  a  constitution  which  should  embody  all  the 
excellencies  and  avoid  all  the  defects  of  the  former  one,  and 
which,  while  not  superseding  the  other,  should  provide  addi¬ 
tional  and  greater  protection. 

The  Legislature,  however,  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the' 
merits  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  gave  the  teachers  leave  to 
withdraw  their  petition.  It  was  quite  evident  that  mere  formal 
petitioning  would  secure  no  suitable  consideration  from  the 
Legislature,  for  its  members,  overwhelmed  with  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  petitions  and  measures  presented  to  them,  had  no  time 
to  examine  into  every  one,  and  hence  gave  attention  to  those 
only  which  were  pressed  upon  their  individual  notice. 

This  fact  was  fully  set  forth  at  another  mass  meeting  of  the 
teachers  in  the  fall  of  1897  ;  an  aggressive  policy  w'as  decided 
upon,  a  legislative  committee  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter,  and  it  was  determined  that  every  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  be  personally  interviewed  and  made  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  provisions  and  merits  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Petitions  from  more  than  eleven  hundred  teachers  were 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1898,  a  bill  was  favorably 
reported,  and  after  a  long  and  sharp  contest  it  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Senate  it  was  hotly  debated,  and  some  amendments 
were  proposed ;  but  the  closing  days  of  the  session  had  now 
arrived,  and  while  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  were 
wrangling  over  these  amendments  the  session  closed,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished. 

In  1899  another  effort  was  made.  A  still  larger  number  of 
petitions  was  presented  to  the  Legislature ;  a  bill  favored  by 
leading  educators  of  the  State  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  was 
warmly  debated,  but  failed  to  pass  by  a  very  close  vote, 
although  strongly  favored,  as  before,  by  the  members  from 
Boston  and  vicinity,  the  opposition  being  by  the  members  from 
western  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  State. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  repeated  failures,  the  teachers 
have  now  petitioned  the  present  Legislature  to  grant  them  the 
desired  act,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  teachers  having  signed  the 
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petitions.  A  public  hearing  has  been  held,  a  bill  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending. 

The  Retirement  Fund  contemplated  in  this  bill  is  to  be  created 
by  payments  of  eighteen  dollars  a  year  in  six  bi-monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  three  dollars  each  from  the  salary  of  each  participating 
teacher ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  sure  that  there  shall 
be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  pay  these  bi-monthly 
dues,  the  bill  provides  that  the  City  Treasurer  shall  retain  these 
assessments  before  paying  the  teachers.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
failure  of  income.  And  as  the  City  Treasurer  is  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  fund,  and  as  it  may  be  invested  only  in  certain 
approved  securities,  the  highest  degree  of  security  is  given  to 
the  fund  thus  created. 

A  board  of  eleven  trustees  is  to  have  the  control  and  dis¬ 
bursement  of  this  fund.  Six  of  the  trustees — three  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen — are  to  be  chosen  by  the  teachers  from  among 
their  own  number  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  going  out  of 
office  each  year.  Four  trustees  are  to  be  members  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  chosen  by  their  fellow-members  for 
terms  of  two  years,  two  going  out  of  office  each  year.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  to  be  the  eleventh  member  cx 
officio. 

Annuities  from  this  fund  are  to  be  paid  by  the  City  Treasurer, 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  to  two  classes  of  teachers.  First,  to 
those  who  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  disability  become 
incapacitated  for  further  service,  and  are  thus  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  service.  Second,  to  those  teachers  who,  after 
thirty  or  more  years  of  teaching,  ten  years  of  which  has  been 
in  Boston  public  day  schools,  shall  choose  to  resign  their  posi¬ 
tions,  or  who  may^be  retired  by  vote  of  the  School  Committee. 

To  teachers  retired  for  disability,  ajinuities  are  to  be  paid  as 
long  as  the  disability  continues.  To  teachers  retired  for  length 
of  service,  life  annuities  are  to  be  paid. 

As  the  number  of  annuitants  will  be  variable,  and  as  the 
number  of  teachers  contributing  to  the  fund  will  also  vary,  no 
definite  sum  can  be  fixed  for  the  annuity,  but  the  amount  each 
year  is  to  be  whatever  the  fund  will  allow  and  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  but,  as  the  annual  assessments  by  the 
members  are  uniform,  the  annuities  are  to  be  uniform  to  all. 
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Still  further,  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  prevent  those  who 
might  retire  after  a  few  annual  payments  from  thus  having  an 
advantage  over  those  of  longer  standing,  the  bill  provides  that 
no  person  shall  receive  an  annuity  until  such  person  shall  con¬ 
tribute,  or  shall  have  contributed,  to  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to 
all  the  assessments  for  thirty  years ;  viz.,  five  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  any  balance  not  yet  contributed  being  made  up  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  If  any  teacher  is  unable  to  pay  this  balance 
at  once,  the  Trustees  may  grant  a  special  annuity  of  equitable 
amount  until  the  full  sum  required  has  been  contributed. 

Any  teacher  who  has  been  a  contributing  member  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  shall  then  resign  for  other  cause  than  dis¬ 
ability,  may  receive  from  the  fund  one  half  of  the  sum  which 
such  teacher  has  paid  into  the  fund. 

Warned  by  the  example  of  the  many  fraternal  associations 
which  have  come  to  grief  during  the  past  twenty  years  because, 
being  purely  voluntary,  their  membership  was  uncertain  and 
finally  dwindled  till  it  became  so  small  as  to  be  wholly  inade¬ 
quate,  the  framers  of  this  bill  recognized  the  fact  that  permanency 
must  be  provided  for  or  the  movement  would  sooner  or  later  end 
in  failure,  and  that  permanency  could  be  secured  only  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  ultimately  every  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
should  be  a  member  of  the  organization. 

The  bill,  therefore,  provides  that  the  proposed  association  shall 
be  organized  by  those  teachers  now  in  the  service  who  desire  to 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  thereafter  all  new 
appointees  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  required  to  be  members, 
contributing  to  the  fund  and  being  eligible  to  its  benefits.  The 
organization  will  thus  be  self-perpetuating ;  and  as,  one  by  one, 
the  present  teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  be  members  drop  out  of 
the  service,  their  places  will  be  filled  by  new  teachers  who  will 
be  by  this  statute  members,  until  at  length  every  teacher  in  the 
Boston  schools  will  be  a  member  and  the  organization  will  have 
become  perpetual. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  universal  membership  could  be  secured 
at  once,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  hardly  equitable  to  impose 
this  new  condition  upon  teachers  already  employed  who  were 
disinclined  to  accept  it,  but  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
requiring  it  from  candidates  about  to  enter  the  service,  because 
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they  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  become  teachers  in  Boston 
if  this  or  any  other  condition  were  distasteful ;  and  no  candidates 
for  positions  in  Boston,  so  far  as  known,  have  expressed  any 
reluctance  to  accept  this  condition. 

The  term  “teacher”  in  the  bill  includes  all  supervisors,  super¬ 
intendents  of  instruction,  principals,  and  regular  instructors  in 
the  public  day  schools ;  Ind  the  scheme  is  therefore  limited  to 
the  strictly  educational  portion  of  the  school  department,  and 
does  not  include  the  executive  officers  and  employees  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  schoolhouse  janitors,  etc.* 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  primary  benefit  of  the  desired 
legislation  is  to  provide  for  worn-out  or  disabled  teachers  a  sure 
though  moderate  income  for  the  years  which  may  remain  to  them 
after  their  period  of  usefulness  in  the  schoolroom  has  passed, 
and  to  relieve  all  teachers  during  their  years  of  efficient  service 
of  that  apprehension  for  the  future  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  disturbs  their  peace  of  mind  and  thus  prevents  them 
from  doing  their  best  work.  As  in  fire  insurance,  only  the  small 
minority  ^will  ever  reap  any  benefit,  and  none  are  anxious  to  be 
laid  upon  the  shelf  and  to  receive  a  moderate  annuity  instead  of 
a  generous  salary  ;  but  the  assurance  that  the  protection  exists,  if 
the  days  of  misfortune  should  come,  is  a  source  of  constant  con¬ 
tent,  and  those  who  finally  become  annuitants  will  receive  from 
the  fund  far  more  than  they  have  paid  into  it. 

But  a  second  benefit  of  such  an  organization  is  the  advantage 
which  will  accrue  to  the  children  -in  the  schools,  and  hence  to  the 
general  public,  from  the  removal  of  teachers  who  from  age  or 
sickness  have  become  inefficient,  and  the  replacing  them  with 
younger,  vigorous  teachers  of  modern  training,  and  usually 
better  skilled  in  schoolroom  work. 

This  public  benefit  commends  the  movement  to  intelligent, 
thoughtful  legislators,  who  see  that  what  might  at  first  appear  like 
legislation  for  a  class  is  really  legislation  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  hence  is  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  twofold  benefit  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  public  has  com¬ 
mended  the  plan  to  all  educators  and  others  interested  in  schools 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  matter, 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  its  support. 


*  The  schoolhouse  janitors  have  a  similar  bill  for  their  own  association  now  pending  before  this 
Legislature. 
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Such  then  is  the  measure  and  the  movement  which  the  teachers 
of  Boston  are  laboring  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  principle  of  fraternity  is  self-evident.  Security  is  assured 
by  having  the  assessments  reserved  from  the  salaries  before  they 
are  paid,  so  that  there  can  be  no  unpaid  dues,  no  failure  of  the 
fund  to  receive  every  cent  of  its  proper  income,  by  having  invest¬ 
ments  strictly  limited  in  character,  &nd  by  having  the  City 
Treasurer  the  custodian  of  the  fund. 

Permanency  is  secured,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  a 
provision  such  that  every  Boston  teacher  will  ultimately  be  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  organization  thus  be  self-per¬ 
petuating. 

A  beneficent  measure  like  this,  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  teachers,  is  worthy  of  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  friends  of  education  everywhere  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  treatment  it  receives  from  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts. 

AMONG  THE  CHEROKEES. 

BY  REV.  L.  T.  RIGHTSELL,  WASHINGTON,  N.  C. 

There  are  several  hundred  Cherokee  Indians  in  Swain 
and  Jackson  Counties,  N.  C.  They  are  citizens,  and  are 
located  on  their  own  lands,  which  they  hold  in  severalty.  They 
have  a  chief  who  is  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  they 
regulate  their  own  local  affairs  in  a  council.  The  chief  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  J.  N.  Smith,  was  a  half-breed  of  tall  and  com¬ 
manding  appearance,  with  long,  flowing  hair  hanging  in  curls 
down  his  back.  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  comfortable  home  and  an  interesting  family,  and  was 
an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  took  great 
pains  with  the  education  of  his  children,  having  sent  some  of 
them  to  college  in  distant  States.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
he  informed  me  that  the  Cherokees,  though  holding  tena¬ 
ciously  to  their  own  language,  have  absolutely  no  literature  in 
it,  there  being  nothing  in  printed  form  but  the  Bible,  hymn- 
book,  and  a  weekly  paper  published  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  they  cherish  no  traditions  of 
their  history  prior  to  their  contact  with  the  white  people.  He 
said  briefly,  “  We  have  no  records.” 
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Leaving  the  railroad  station  of  Whittier,  and  following  the 
Oconalufta  River  from  its  mouth,  I  travelled  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles  on  a  lumber-wagon  over  a  very  rough,  rocky  mountain 
road,  meeting  frequent  parties  of  squaws  and  children,  and 
occasionally  a  man.  A  force  of  men  at  one  place  was  con¬ 
structing  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  rapid,  brawling  stream,  set¬ 
ting  bents  of  timber  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  apart,  and  on 
them  laying  the  stringers.  The  men  were  dressed  pretty  much 
in  the  style  of  the  white  natives,  but  the  dress  of  the  women  was 
somewhat  peculiar,  bright  colors  predominating,  the  head  being 
covered  with  a  flaring  red  or  yellow  handkerchief.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  laden  with  bags  of  corn,  going  to  mill.  Some 
carried  papooses  strapped  securely  to  their  backs.  On  coming 
to  a  halt  they  would  sway  from  right  to  left  and  back  with  a 
regular  motion,  to  quiet  their  charges.  Their  dwelling-places 
are  usually  very  rude  log-cabins,  with  small  plots  of  tillable 
ground  surrounding  them.  The  region  is  barren,  dismal  and 
frightful.  No  white  man  would  care  to  possess  it,  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  the  Indians’  unmolested  possession.  The  people 
are  extremely  shy,  merely  nod  as  they  pass,  and  will  not  stop 
for  conversation.  If  they  see  a  stranger  in  time,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  step  aside  behind  a  rock  or  a  tree  to  avoid  meet¬ 
ing  him.  On  arriving  at  the  town.  Yellow  Hill,  I  made  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  school,  but  nobody  could  understand  me,  appar¬ 
ently.  The  Indians  would  mutter  something  unintelligible  in 
answer,  perhaps  laugh,  and  turn  away.  Finally  I  found  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  stood  a  handsome  frame  build¬ 
ing,  the  residence  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  Professor  Spray, 
of  Hendricks  County,  Ind.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Qiiakers  in  the  Government  school  here  for  some  time.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  communicating  with  the  Indians,  though  pos¬ 
sessing  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Cherokee  tongue. 
During  our  conversation  a  woman  came  in  with  some  wooden 
spoons. to  sell.  The  dicker  was  made  partly  by  language  and 
partly  by  pantomime.  Professor  Spray  related  an  anecdote  con¬ 
cerning  the  superstition  of  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  our  Government  experimenters  in  the  rain-making  art. 
Several  of  his  school-boys  claimed  to  be  rain-makers,  and  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  engaged  with  them  on  the  farm  in 
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haying  time,  there  came  up  a  shower  which  ruined  a  quantity 
of  hay.  The  professor  appeared  vexed,  and  wanted  to  know 
who  was  responsible  for  the  rain  this  time,  but  the  culprit  could 
not  be  found. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  expended  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  support  of  the  school.  In  the  two  rooms  were 
seated  perhaps  one  hundred  “little  Injuns”  of  both  sexes. 
There  were  two  lady  teachers,  and  a  bright-looking  Indian  girl 
assisting  them.  The  faces  of  the  Indians  reminded  me  of  the 
Japanese.  I  positively  could  not  distinguish  the  two  if  they 
were  placed  side  by  side.  Dark  in  complexion,  with  flat  noses 
and  straight  black  hair,  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  two 
races  certainly  argues  a  common  descent.  Some  of  the  younger 
children  were  full  of  mischief ;  the  older  ones  appeared  grave 
and  devoted  to  study,  but  they  are  shy,  and  scarcely  spoke  in 
an  audible  tone  during  recitations.  Some  appeared  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  dull,  returning  all  attempts  to  instruct  them  with  a  stupid 
stare.  The  instruction,  of  course,  is  all  in  English,  and  the 
children  are  said  to  speak  it  fluently,  being  instructed  in  it  from 
the  time  of  their  entrance. 

These  Indians  are  mostly  converts  to  Christianity,  being 
members  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denominations.  They 
have  some  natives  preachers.  The  white  missionary,  who  is 
sustained  by  the  Baptists,  is  obliged  to  use  an  interpreter,  as  tlie 
people  will  not  attend  services  wflien  English  alone  is  spoken. 

A  few  of  the  people  are  industrious  and  enterprising  and  com¬ 
fortably  situated.  The  larger  part,  however,  are  indolent  and 
unaspiring.  The  musical  talent  of  some  of  the  boys  has  been 
developed  by  organizing  a  brass  band,  and  they  Iiave  gone  as 
far  as  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  play. 

Their  games  of  ball  are  very  exciting.  They  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  nearly  all  their  clothing  before  beginning  a  game,  and 
the  object  of  each  party  in  the  game  is  to  take  the  ball  away 
from  the  other,  throwing  one  another  upon  the  ground,  and 
using  great  violence. 

These  people  have  dwelt  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  in  these  solitudes.  They  hear  of  their  kinsmen  on 
their  fertile  lands  beyond  the  Father  of  Waters,  but  appear  to  be 
content  to  dwell  here  in  the  shadow  of  their  rugged  mountain 
peaks  and  beside  the  clear,  rippling  waters  of  their  streams. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.  JAMES  S.  SNODDV,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  VALLEY  CITY,  N.  DAK. 

(  Concluded.) 

nVERY  pupil  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
composition,  and  to  have  the  best  features  of  his  efforts 
pointed  out.  It  may  take  up  several  full  periods  of  the  class 
work  for  all  to  read  ;  but  the  reading  should  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  there  is  any  general  interest  made  manifest  by  the  members 
of  the  class.  All  should  then  be  required  to  copy  their  compo¬ 
sitions  with  ink  on  heavy  ruled  paper,  using  only  one  side. 
The  teacher,  in  reading  the  compositions,  should  make  very 
few  corrections.  In  most  instances  a  mark,  made  with  a  blue 
pencil,  indicating  the  mistakes,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  best  results  will  generally  be  attained  by  the  teacher’s 
simply  pointing  out  the  mistakes  and  letting  the  pupils  make 
their  own  corrections.  Let  them  do  the  work.  In  no  other 
way  can  they  accomplish  anything  in  composition  writing. 
They  learn  to  write  by  writing. 

Before  the  compositions  are  returned,  one  or  more  regular 
class  periods  might  be  spent  in  talking  about  them.  The 
teacher  might  call  attention  to  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
by  the  members  of  the  class  without  mentioning  their  names, 
tell  how  these  mistakes  should  be  corrected,  and  make  further 
suggestions  with  regard  to  form ;  for  example,  capitalization, 
punctuation  and  paragraphing.  But  these,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  are  only  the  external  features  of  the  work  in  hand. 
Suggestions  with  regard  to  form  in  writing,  however  important 
they  may  be,  appeal  to  a  majority  of  the  young  pupils  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  dry-as-dust  rules.  Such  suggestions  or  rules  should, 
unquestionably,  be  given  whenever  occasion  demands  their 
application ;  but  can  we  not,  at  the  same  time,  give  them 
suggestions  that  appeal  more  directly  to  their  tastes,  to  their 
desires, — something  in  which  they  are  directly  interested? 
Many  of  the  pupils  in  writing  these  simple  accounts  of  their 
own  experiences  may  have  used,  unconsciously  perhaps,  ele¬ 
ments  of  narration  which  the  great  story  writers  use ;  namely, 
association.,  environment.,  suspense^  surprise.,  suggestion.,  move- 
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nicnt,  clima.x.  These  and  many  other  fundamental  elements 
may  be  found  in  narrative  compositions  written  by  young  pupils. 
True,  their  efforts  may  be  crude,  but  all  such  efforts  should  be 
praised.  Point  out  the  passages  where  any  of  these  elements 
have  been  used ;  then  turn  to  literature  and  read  passages  in, 
which  the  great  story-writers  have  used  the  same  elements. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  Dr.  Brown’s  Rab  and  His  Friends 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  association  and  environment ; 
or  what  we  might  appropriately  call  the  setting  or  situation — 
the  time  dixxd  place  of  the  action.  In  other  words,  this  writer, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  story,  has  answered  in  a  succinct  way 
not  only  the  questions  when  and  where.,  but  also  the  question 
who;  the  what  and  the  why  he  answers  in  the  development  of 
plot  and  purpose  oi  his  story.  Irving’s  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  Hawthorne’s  Great  Stone  Face  afford  illustrations 
of  the  other  elements  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
besides  furnishing  illustrations  of  other  additional  principles ; 
namely,  unity.,  coherence,  characterization,  subordination. 
Verily,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  interest  that  can  be 
aroused  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  narrative  composition. 

Description. — Since  young  children  are  naturally  fond  of 
stories,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  there  should  be  very 
little,  if  any,  descriptive  writing  in  the  lower  grades.  Not  so ; 
children  can  describe  as  well  as  they  can  narrate.  In  their 
oral  work,  probably  the  best  results  will,  in  most  instances,  be 
attained  through  narration,  but  in  their  written  work  it  will 
oftentimes  be  more  pedagogical  to  begin  with  description.  Oral 
composition  appeals  almost  entirely  to  the  ear ;  but  the  first 
steps  in  written  composition  must  necessarily  appeal  primarily 
to  the  eye.  By  means  of  books  that  contain  colored  pictures, 
little  children  in  the  primary  grades  can  be  taught  to  appreciate 
form  and  color.*  In  connection  with  the  colored  pictures  of 
flowers  in  these  books,  little  poems  in  which  the  flowers  are 
mentioned  might  be  used  as  memory  gems,  or  as  bases  for  sim¬ 
ple  reproduction.  The  poets  tell  about  flowers, — their  forms, 
odors,  colors;  why  cannot  children,  too,  be  allowed  to  tell 
about  them?  Are  not  children  word-painters*  in  the  same 

*See  The  Baldwin  Primer  and  Crosby’s  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks  (American  Bonk  Co  ) 
The  Finch  Primer  (Ginn  &  Co.},  Bass’s  Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Heading  (I).  C.  Heath  Si  Co.)i 
The  Werner  Primer  (Werner  School  Book  Co.}. 
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sense  of  the  term  that  poets  are  ?  Do  they  not  tell  about  things 
— what  they  are — oftentimes  with  surprising  originality  ?  Then, 
too,  how  easy  it  will  be,  while  teaching  this  kind  of  writing  in 
the  lower  grades,  to  keep  the  work  in  touch  with  literature  ! 
In  their  reading  lessons  and  memory  gems  the  children’s  atten¬ 
tion  might  be  called  to  passages  that  portray  pictures  by  means 
of  words.  Could  a  child  read  or  recite  Robert  Burns’s 

“  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower” 

without  seeing  in  his  mind’s  eye  a  picture  of  the  daisy?  or 
Goldsmith’s  oft-quoted  line, 

“  Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn,” 

without  seeing  a  mental  picture  of  the  primrose ;  or,  perchance, 
some  other  flower  with  which  he  is  more  familiar  and  which 
he  has  already  personified  and  recognized  as  his  companion? 
Children  not  describe  what  they  feel !  Give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  they  will  describe  as  well  as  narrate. 

Pupils  in  high  schools  oftentimes  prefer  descriptive  writing  to 
narrative.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  because  the  variety 
of  interest  in  descriptive  writing  is  more  obvious.  If,  then,  de¬ 
scription  is  more  interesting  to  the  little  folk  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  is  the  choice  of  many  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools,  why  can  it  not  be  made  attractive  in  the  intermediate 
and  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools?  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  Some  topic  that  appeals  to 
the  personal  experience  of  the  pupils  might  be  assigned.  Take, 
for  example.  My  Morning  Walk.  After  a  formal  outline  shall 
have  been  made,  and  the  pupils  shall  have  prepared  the  first 
draft  of  their  compositions,  they  should  be  asked  to  take  their 
pencils  and  paper  and  to  jot  down  all  the  elements  of  nature 

♦The  term  “word-painter,”  according  to  certain  authorities,  is  a  misnomer.  See  Baldwin’s 
Specimens  of  Prose  Description,  pp.  x,  xi  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  and  Arlo  Rates’  Talks  on  Writ¬ 
ing  English,  p.  1S3  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  But  while  it  is  true  that  words  cannot  really  paint, 
and  that  all  that  the  writer  can  do  with  words  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  certain 
images  of  things  which  the  latter  has  seen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  image  presented  by 
means  of  descriptive  writing  is  much  broader  in  its  application  than  the  one  presented  by  means 
of  painting.  The  painter  is  limited  to  form  and  color;  while  the  writer  in  making  his  appeal 
to  the  reader  has  at  his  command  color,  form,  sound,  odor,  and  motion.  Since  there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  term,  or  definition  sufficiently  simple  and  clear,  to  convey  to  pupils  in  the  lower  grades 
the  idea  of  the  image  presented  in  descriptive  writing,  probably  the  best  term  that  can  be  used 
is  “  word-painting  ”  or  “  word-picturing.”  Either  of  them  implies  that  description  is  a  portrayal 
by  means  of  language,  and  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  working  definition. 
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referred  to  in  the  compositions  while  they  are  being  read.  Ii 
the  five  elements  of  nature  which  are  used  in  descriptive  writ¬ 
ing,  namely,  motion,  sound,  color,  form,  odor,  be  written  on 
the  board,  the  young  writers  will  at  once  manifest  interest;  for 
they  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  they  have  used  many  of  them 
in  their  compositions.  They  should  now  be  permitted  to  point 
out  their  favorite  passages  in  which  these  elements  are  referred 
to.  Suppose  that  several  members  of  the  class  should  note 
that  the  pupil  who  had  just  read  his  composition,  in  describing 
what  he  saw  in  his  morning  walk,  had  mentioned  motion  a 
number  of  times  ;  for  example,  suppose  one  of  the  passages  to 
be.  The  gopher  seeing  us  sped  like  an  arrow  to  its  hole;  or 
probably  a  passage  like  this.  The  little  prairie  jlowers  as  they 
were  blown  by  the  gentle  wind  sectned  to  be  dancing  for  joy. 
Ask  these  young  critics  which  of  these  passages  is  their  choice  ; 
and  then  ask  them  to  tell  why  they  like  it.  Many  of  them  will 
prefer  the  sentence  in  which  the  dancing  flow  er  is  mentioned. 
While  the  interest  is  aroused,  an  opportunity  will  be  open  for 
beginning  the  teaching  of  the  figures  of  speech  ;  not  by  mem¬ 
orizing  text-book  rules,  but  in  a  live  way.  The  flower  that 
danced  for  joy  can  easily  be  made  an  interesting  topic  for  class 
discussion.  If  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  express  themselves 
on  this  topic,  the  flower  to  them  will  soon  become  a  personality 
— a  companion.  There  will  be  no  need  of  a  formal  definition 
for  personification  ;  the  name  of  the  figure  of  speech  is  all  that 
is  necessary  ;  they  already  know  its  application — they  feel  its 
application ;  all  they  need  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  they 
can  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  some  pupil  may 
say  that  he  prefers  the  passage  in  which  a  reference  is  made  to 
the  gopher’s  speeding  like  an  arrow.  Give  him  an  opportunity 
to  tell  why  he  likes  it.  He  will  doubtless  not  be  able  to  give  a 
strictly  formal  definition  for  Simile ;  he  will  probably  say  that 
he  has  often  shot  arrows  from  his  bow,  and  knows  something 
about  the  rapidity  with  which  they  speed.  That  is  definition 
enough  ;  he  understands  the  application  of  this  figure  of  speech. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Without  wasting  time  in  memo¬ 
rizing  definitions  in  regard  to  figures  of  speech,  the  pupils  can 
learn,  in  connection  w'ith  their  composition  work,  the  uses,  not 
only  of  personification  and  simile,  but  of  nearly  all  the  figures 
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of  speech  before  they  are  ready  to  enter  upon  their  high-school 
work. 

Special  exercises  might  be  given  from  time  to  time  on  figures 
of  speech  in  connection  with  their  reading  or  literature  lessons, 
which  will,  in  due  time,  serve  as  material  for  composition  writ¬ 
ing.  For  this  purpose  such  selections  should  be  culled  from 
literature  as  will  appeal  to  the  personal  experiences  of  the  pupils. 
Many  a  boy  will  be  delighted  to  find  himself  portrayed  in  the 
figures  of  speech  used  by  Whittier  in  his  In  School  Days  or  The 
Barefoot  Boy^  or  in  many  of  Longfellow’s,  Field’s  or  Riley’s 
poems ;  and  some  country  boy  will  be  still  more  delighted  to 
find  in  Tennyson’s  The  Brook  the  following  stanza, — 

“  I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles  ; 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles,” — 

a  personification  which  recalls  the  boy’s  own  childhood  days 
when  he  spent  so  many  happy  hours  wading  barefoot  over  peb¬ 
bles  in  some  brook  near  his  country  home. 

Come  back  now  to  our  topic.  My  Morning  Walk.  While 
one  of  the  pupils  is  reading  his  composition,  other  pupils  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  sound  is  referred  to  a  number  of 
times.  This  element,  in  its  turn,  will  become  an  interesting 
topic  for  conversation  and  friendly  criticism.  Many  questions 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  referred  to 
in  the  composition;  for  example,  were  they  harsh  sounds?  or 
were  they  soft  sounds?  or  melodious  sounds?  Many  of  the 
girls  who  have  had  practice  in  music  will  have  answers  ready. 
Qiiestions  then  might  arise  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the 
sounds  referred  to  :  were  they  artificial  or  natural  sounds?  Were 
they  caused  through  the  agency  of  man,  or  did  they  arise  direct 
from  nature? 

In  connection  with  this  feature  of  the  work  literature  might 
again  be  drawn  upon.  The  passages  in  literature  in  which 
onomatopoetic  effect  is  clearly  marked  will  be  especially  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful.  Bryant’s  poetry  affords  an  abundance  of 
material  of  this  character.  His  “  Robert  of  Lincoln,”  with  his 
“  spink,  spank,  spink”  and  “  chee,  chee,  chee,”  is  a  picture 
presented  by  means  of  words  that  represent  sound.  Poe’s  The 
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Bells  is  another  good  example ;  here  the  silver,  the  golden,  the 
brazen,  the  iron  bells,  in  their  tinkling,  chiming,  clanging  and 
tolling,  present  a  series  of  pictures.* 

While  frequent  references  to  motion,  sound,  form  and  odor 
may  be  found  in  elementary  descriptive  compositions,  there  will 
generally  be  more  references  to  color.  Let  the  pupils  point  out 
the  passages  in  which  this  element  is  referred  to  and  decide 
which  are  the  most  appropriate.  There  will  be  no  need  of  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  the  passages  which  contain  references  to  delicate 
tints  of  colors  are  the  best.  They  will  find  it  out  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  in  fact,  already  know  it;  they  have  known  it, 
or  rather  have  felt  it,  ever  since  they  were  little  children.  This 
may,  however,  be  their  first  conscious  realization  of  their  pos¬ 
session  of  this  knowledge.  They  begin  to  see  themselves  in 
their  own  writings.  What  a  delight  to  them  this  realization 
must  be  !  An  opportunity  is  now  open  for  giving  the  pupils  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  world  of  beauty  that  lies  beyond — that  is 
still  ahead  of  ^  them  in  their  composition  work  in  higher  schools 
and  ih  the  active  duties  of  life.  They  should  be  told  that  our 
best  word-painters, — the  great  novelists  and  poets — in  making 
use  of  the  element,  color,  as  a  means  by  which  they  express 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  often  use  words  and  phrases  that 
simply  suggest  colors.  Keats’s  poetry  will  furnish  appropriate 
illustrations ;  for  this  great  poet  in  presenting  some  of  his  best 
pictures  by  means  of  words  and  phrases  that  represent  colors 
does  not,  in  every  instance,  mention  red,  orange,  yellow,  or 
any  of  the  so-called  prismatic  colors.  Tell  them  that  not  only 
Keats,  but  many  other  great  writers,  when  portraying  the  green 
beauty  of  the  primeval  forests,  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  sea,  and  the  cloud-reflecting  lakes,  oftentimes  use  only  hints 
of  colors.  Read  them  passages  from  Shelley  and  Bryant  to 
show  how  they,  by  means  of  this  indirect  process,  present  the 
many-colored  beauty  of  their  sunset  skies ;  or  passages  from 
Tennyson  that  contain  word-pictures  of  the  early  morning 
sky  ;  as, 

“  Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning-star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold.” 

*  Read  A.  H,  Tolman’s  article,  The  Expressive  Power  of  English  Sounds,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
April,  1S95. 
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Browning  also  has  many  beautiful  passages  that  depict  sunrise ; 
but  in  this  respect  Lanier  surpassed  them  all. 

This  suggestive  or  indirect  process  of  portraying  pictures  by 
means  of  words  may  appropriately  be  called  the  kindling  hint 
process.  In  portraying  such  pictures  the  writer  does  not  really 
describe  ;  he  simply  gives  a  hint — some  type  or  characteristic  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  complete  picture. 
He  appeals  to  our  imaginations ;  his  picture  kindles — grows 
upon  us.  This  is  art.  But  when  a  writer  describes  by  giving 
all  the  details,  he  does  not  write  the  best  literature ;  he  simply 
gives  information.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  to  young  pupils 
read  to  them  a  newspaper  description  of  a  thief  or  criminal  who 
has  made  his  escape,  and  contrast  it  with  some  familiar  piece  of 
literature  ;  for  example,  Longfellow’s  picture  of  the  scenery  sur¬ 
rounding  the  little  village  in  Acadia,  where  the  distances  are 
not  given  in  miles,  or  the  size  of  the  fields  in  acres ;  we  are 
simply  told  that  there  were  “  vast  meadows,”  and  “  flocks  with¬ 
out  number.”  So  Wordsworth,  in  presenting  his  picture  of  the 

host  of  golden  daffodils”  which  he  saw 

“  Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze,” 

does  not  attempt  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the  flower, — 
its  form,  its  size,  the  number  of  its  petals  and  stamens — or  any 
other  of  its  special  characteristics,  but  by  means  of  such  general 
words  as  “golden,”  referring  to  color,  and  “fluttering”  and 
“  dancing,”  referring  to  motion,  he  makes  us  feel  its  beauty. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  young  pupils  in  the  grades  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  assthetic  culture  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  poetical  meanings  that  are  implied  in  the  kindling  hint 
process,  or  even. those  that  are  ^expressed  by  means  of  figures 
of  speech,  or  by  means  of  the  five  elements  of  nature  found  in 
descriptive  writings.  But  a  casual  glance  through  a  set  of  com¬ 
positions  written  by  any  average  class  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  young  people 
not  only  appreciate  and  enjoy  reading  such  passages  in  litera¬ 
ture,  but  in  their  attempts  at  descriptive  writing  actually  use  all 
these  devices  ;  then,  too,  they  oftentimes  do  more — they  present 
the  subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  side  of  the  pictures  that 
they  portray. 
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Here  are  two  extracts  taken  from  compositions  written  by 
seventh-grade  pupils.  Note  the  natural  way  in  which  a  figure 
of  speech  is  used,  and  the  appropriate  references  to  three  of  the 
elements  of  nature  : — 

“  I  always  feel  sad  when  I  walk  over  the  crisp,  dead  leaves 
and  listen  to  their  rustling.” 

“  Our  prairies,  with  their  long  grass  turned  all  to  somber 
brown,  look  desolate  until  the  snow  comes  and  lays  a  white 
mantle  over  everything.” 

Here  are  examples  of  personification  taken  from  a  set  of 
compositions  written  by  pupils  who  have  had  a  little  more 
practice : — 

“  The  willows  growing  in  bunches  near  the  water  looked  as 
if  they  were  standing  guard  over  their  more  delicate  friends,  the 
flowers.” 

“  ...  In  whose  crystal  waters  the  lilies  bathed  their  slender 
fingers,  and  timid  crocuses  peeped  up  from  the  grasses  that 
grew  beside  it.” 

But  here  is  a  passage  taken  from  the  same  set  of  compositions 
in  which  a  kindling  hint  picture  is  presented  : — 

“Wild  flowers  and  grass  grew  on  the  roof  and  wall.” 

The  picture  here  presented  is  more  than  an  external  view  of 
the  flowers,  the  grass,  the  roof  and  the  walls ;  these  are  only 
hints — the  mere  outline  of  the  complete  picture  that  grows  on 
our  imaginations.  The  time  element  comes  into  our  minds  as 
we  read,  and  with  it  associations  that  cause  us  to  see  the  subjec¬ 
tive  as  well  as  the  objective  side  of  the  picture. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  work  in  descrip¬ 
tive  writing  can  be  made  interesting  to  young  people.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  about  as  great  a  variety  of  interest  in  descrip¬ 
tion  as  in  narration.  How  much  better,  then,  it  would  be  if  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  instead  of  having  the  pupils 
waste  time  in  memorizing  the  senseless  rules  and  endless  details 
of  the  so-called  English  grammars,  would  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  to  write  by  writing, — in  other  words,  to  learn 
English  by  using  English. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  BROWN-SEQUARD. 

{From  an  article  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  \_Re~me  Rose'\I) 

MRS.  WM.  D.  CABELL,  NORWOOD,  VA. 

CHARLES  EDOUARD  BROWN-SEQilARD  was  born 
April  8,  1817,  at  Port-Louis,  Mauritius,  of  an  American 
father,  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  French  mother.  Mile. 
Sequard.  The  father,  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  was 
lost  with  his  ship  some  months  before  the  birth  of  the  son  who 
was  to  inherit  from  him  the  boldness  distinguishing  his  future 
experiments  and  the  readiness  to  change  his  abiding  place. 
From  his  mother  he  drew  the  Southern  vivacity  of  mind  and  the 
affectionate  disposition  which  attracted  to  him  slich  varied  and 
genuine  sympathy.  The  tropical  region  where  he  was  born 
gave  him  the  physical  type  of  the  Indian  Creole. 

When  Brown-Sequard  was  born  Mauritius  had  ceased  to  be 
a  French  colony,  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  naturalized 
when  he  finally  settled  in  France.  French  was  his  native  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  and  he  learned  English  in  the  course  of  his 
first  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

His  mother  brought  him  up  amid  privations  and  poverty,  but 
with  a  tenderness  he  never  forgot.  She  maintained  herself  and 
him  by  the  sale  of  her  needlework.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
became  clerk  in  a  colonial  bazaar,  a  place  of  sale  for  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  and  also  a  rendezvous  where  the  lad  met  not  only 
the  tradespeople,  but  the  wits  of  the  community.  He  began  to 
write  poetry,  plays,  etc. 

At  twenty  13rown  went  with  his  mother  to  France,  the  center 
of  attraction  to  all  Mauritians.  On  his  arrival  the  young  fellow 
fearlessly  offered  his  literary  work  to  Ch.  Nodier,  whose  com¬ 
ment  was  brief,  “My  young  friend,  you  must  take  a  trade  to 
live.”  The  lad  followed  the  brusque  advice  so  far  as  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine  with  great  zeal,  supporting  himself  by 
teaching  comrades  less  apt  than  himself.  As  a  student  in  the 
laboratory  of  Martin  Magron  he  was  beginning  to  make  origi¬ 
nal  researches,  when  an  injury  received  at  his  work  prostrated 
him  for  months,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  temporarily  robbed 
him  of  all  hope.  At  last,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend,  he  returned  to 
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his  studies,  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  living  without  firs  in 
the  coldest  winter  and  subsisting  upon  bread  and  water ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  the  subjects  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  and  which  were  to  be  his  companions  through  half  a 
century  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

He  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1840,  with  an  essay 
containing  the  first  outlines  of  his  investigations  of  the  nervous 
system. 

In  1848  his  experiments  brought  him  into  relations  with  the 
Societe  de  Biologie,  just  founded,  and  of  which  he  became  one 
of  the  first  secretaries.  The  first  president  of  the  society, 
Rayer,  gave  facilities  to  lirown-Sequard,  and  intrusted  to  him 
certain  patients  to  be  treated  by  means  of  galvinism.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1849,  during  that  murderous  epidemic  of  cholera 
which  those  whose  duty  forced  them  to  care  for  the  ill  and  the 
dying  can  never  forget,  Brown-Sequard  was  called  as  assistant 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  of  Gros-Caillou.  It  was  a 
post  of  danger  and  devotion,  and  Brown  never  recoiled  from 
such  situations. 

His  means  of  livelihood  continued  very  precarious.  In  1852 
he  was  without  resources,  and  his  republican  opinions  forbade 
him  to  hope  for  official  support.  He  embarked  on  a  sailing 
vessel  for  New  York,  relying,  he  said,  upon  the  length  of  the 
voyage  to  acquire  the  English  language,  and  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine  as  a  means  of  living  when  once  landed.  In 
his  changes  of  location  between  England,  France  and  America, 
he  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic  sixty  times  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York  Brown-Sequard  supported  him¬ 
self  by  giving  French  lessons;  then  he  became  acquainted  with 
prominent  physicians  who  had  studied  in  Paris  under  Magendie, 
Andral  and  Bouillaud,  and  they  procured  for  him  a  chair  of  ex¬ 
perimental  physiology  in  some  American  schools  of  medicine. 

In  1853,  still  very  poor,  he  married  Miss  Fletcher,  a  niece  of 
Daniel  Webster.  He  returned  to  France  that  summer,  but  with¬ 
out  success ;  patients  do  not  follow  so  unstable  a  physician. 
But  he  did  not  forsake  science,  always  first  in  his  thoughts ;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  he  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Medical  Examiner  his  first  essays  upon  experimental  epilepsy. 
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He  returned  to  the  United  States;  left  again  in  1854  to  S® 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  he  tound  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
raging  and  a  deficiency  of  physcians.  Brown  was  given  charge 
of  a  hospital  and  of  several  medical  centers ;  his  treatment, 
based  upon  the  use  of  opium,  was  that  then  in  vogue.  The 
principal  reward  of  his  services  was  a  gold  medal  voted  to  him 
by  the  municipality  of  Port  Louis.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
'returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  college  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  began  his 
course  at  the  beginning  of  1855. 

But  it  soon  developed  that  he  was  not  in  touch  with  the  ideas 
of  the  college  and  the  city  of  Richmond.  Brown  could  not  con¬ 
form  to  what  was  expected  of  him  and  withdrew.  Ilis  restless 
nature  led  him  to  abandon  the  fixed  career  which  was  appar¬ 
ently  opening  for  him  in  the  United  States,  and  he  went  back  to 
Paris.  At  this  period  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  ;  his  face 
was  bright,  original  and  benevolent ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  yet 
soft,  alwa3’s  unquiet  and  full  of  eager  inquiry.  His  devotion  to 
science  led  him  into  many  experiments  prejudicial  to  his  health ; 
such  as  swallowing  a  sponge  attached  to  a  string  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  and,  again,  injecting  into 
the  arm  of  an  executed  man,  thirteen  hours  after  decapitation, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  scruples  of  his  own  blood. 

In  1855,  with  Charles  Robin,  he  established  a  ph\’siological 
laboratory  in  the  rue  Saint-Jacques.  Ilis  influence  over  the 
young  was  great  and  lasting,  but  his  methods  were  questioned 
bv’  scientists  attached  to  established  ideas  based  upon  exact  dem¬ 
onstration.  Brown-Sequard  proceeded  b}’  intuitions  based  upon 
incomplete  experimentation,  often  made  to  appear  insufficient  by 
the  extreme  complexity  of  phj’siological  problems.  Hence  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  w  hich  long  debarred  the  illustrious  scholar 
from  the  broad  and  solid  reputation  that  he  finall}'  achieved. 

To  this  period  belong  his  investigations  of  the  adrenal  cap¬ 
sules,  and  particularly’^  of  the  spinal  marrow’,  which  contradicted 
received  opinion  and  gave  him  a  certain  name  among  the 
neurologists. 

The  Acadt^mie  des  Sciences  accorded  him  a  prize  in  1856.- 
The  fees  from  his  laboratory  pupils  and  from  some  patients  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  Ray’er  enabled  him  to  live ;  his  scientific  reputa- 
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tion  grew,  while  the  nature  of  his  researches  began  to  give  him 
authority  as  a  practitioner  in  the  realm  of  nervous  diseases.  His 
investigations  into  epilepsy,  its  causes  and  treatment,  made  a 
great  sensation.  His  experiments  on  producing  the  disease, 
and  his  views  as  to  its  hereditary  transmission,  established  his 
reputation  in  medical  circles  as  a  pathologist  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1859  he  undertook  in  Paris  the  publication  of  the 
journal  de  Physiologic  dc  Vhommc  et  des  ani?naiix,  tilled  with 
his  labors  of  eight  years.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 
called  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  and  gave 
six  lectures  in  which  he  summarized  his  views  upon  the  nerve 
centers,  and  set  forth  his  ideas  of  the  relations  between  experi¬ 
mental  research  and  the  therapeutics  of  nervous  disease.  These 
lectures  were  printed  in  i860  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  three 
intellectual  centers  among  which  Brown-Sequard  distributed  his 
strength. 

When  a  national  hospital  for  epileptics  and  paralytics  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  London  in  1859  was  made  physician  in 

charge,  and  it  was  during  the  four  years  of  his  service  there 
that  he  took  definite  place  as  the  head  of  a  school  with  innu¬ 
merable  pupils.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  became  very  much  in  vogue  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  physician.  His  reputation  extended  to  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States;  but  the  practice  of  medicine  bored 
him,  his  devotion  to  science  would  not  permit  him  to  rest,  and 
he  resolutely  sought  to  give  up  all  other  employment. 

In  1863  we  find  him  again  in  Boston,  professor  of  the  pathol¬ 
ogy  of  the  nervous  system  in  Harvard  University.  He  was 
ver}’  popular,  and  had  the  mighty  support  of  Agassiz.  In  the 
midst  of  his  growing  success  the  death  of  his  wife  overcame 
him,  like  the  death  of  his  mother  twenty  years  before ;  and  he 
unexpectedly  returned  to  France  in  1867,  there  resuming  his 
work  of  incessant  research  into  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system.  .  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Paris  Brown-Sequard  was 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States,  where  he  gave  lectures,  whose 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  In  1872 
he  married  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
established  himself  once  more  as  a  consulting  physician  in  New 
York.  The  marriage  was  not  happy ;  he  lost  money  by  his 
journal,  and  made  little  by  his  lessons ;  but  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  diseases  his  resources  never  failed.  “  I  came  here 
(New  York)  from  Boston  to-day,”  he  writes;  “I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  scenes  of  yesterday.  From  sev'en  in  the 
morning  until  eight  at  night,  when  I  refused  to  see  any  one 
more,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  very  patient  patients. 
The  last  I  saw  had  waited  six  or  eight  hours  for  me.” 
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At  last  Brown-Scquard  seemed  upon  the  eve  of  realizing  his 
most  cherished  hope  :  a  chair  of  physiology  endowed  with  a 
great  laboratory,  and  belonging  to  a  vast  scientific  institution 
which  Agassiz  was  organizing  with  the  assistance  of  a  generous 
friend.  “  I  am  to  have,”  wrote  Brown,  “  thousands  of  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  birds,  pigs,  cats,  dogs  and  cold-blooded  animals, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  experimenters. 
Why  am  I  no  longer  thirty  years  of  age!  ” 

But  this  dream  was  not  realized.  Agassiz  fell  ill,  and  the 
offer  made  to  Browm-Soquard  was  not  sustained.  In  1873  he 
returned  to  Europe  disenchanted,  ill  and'  discouraged.  His 
wife,  long  an  invalid,  died.  He  refused  a  chair  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow  because  of  the  climate.  He  went  from  New 
York  to  Chester,  Paris,  and  back  again  to  New  York.  His 
financial  difficulties  increased :  “  I  have  barely  enough  left  to 
live  on  for  nine  months,”  he  wrote;  “  I  must  set  myself  again 
to  work  to  provide  for  my  fast-coming  old  age.” 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  1875  passed  thus 
amid  various  troubles,  sickness,  grief,  repinings.  Still  he  could 
not  decide  what  to  do.  He  hesitated  between  Glasgow,  Geneva, 
Paris,  London  and  New  York.  Through  all  he  gave  lectures 
upon  amaurosis  and  hemianjesthesia,  and  carried  on  a  heated 
controversy  in  the  Societe  de  Biologie  with  Charcot.  He  was 
made,  in  1876,  consulting  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
Dom  Pedro,  in  which  connection  he  declared  with  displeasure 
that  ‘  ‘  sovereigns  do  not  like  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality ; 
that  the  claws  of  the  leopard  can  always  be  felt  under  his  velvet 
paw.” 

In  1877  he  married  again,  the  widow  of  the  artist,  Doherty. 
In  1878,  learning  of  the  death  of  Claude-Bernard,  he  hurried 
from  New  York  to  Paris  to  apply  for  his  succession.  He  was 
cordially  received  by  the  body  of  Professors  of  the  College 
de  France  and  by  the  Section  of  the  Acadcmie,  which  presented 
him  to  the  Minister.  The  position  was  one  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  original  and  prolific  genius. 

Thus  he  established  himself  finally  in*  France,  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  full  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  those  re¬ 
searches  upon  which  his  existence  hinged.  His  activity  never 
relaxed.  In  1878,  while  making  his  experiments  upon  inhibi¬ 
tion,  he  attacked  a  new  subject  which  he  was  to  develop  further 
every  dajs — the  internal  secretions  and  their  physiological  prop¬ 
erties.  In  1881  the  Academie  awarded  him  the  Lacaze  prize ; 
in  1885  the  great  biennial  prize.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  the  Section  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  succeeding  Vulpian  as  he  had  succeeded  Claude-Bernard 
in  the  College  de  France. 
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In  1894  Brown-Sequard  lost  his  third  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  greatly  devoted  for  eighteen  years.  Although  time  had 
naturally  softened  his  early  vehemence  of  expression  and  ac¬ 
tion,  it  had  not  chilled  his  heart.  This  last  blow  wounded  him 
mortally;  he  could  not  rally  from  it.  “I  can  work  no  more  ; 
all  is  ended  for  me,”  he  said.  He  returned  from  Nice  to  Paris  in 
March  and  died  April  ist.  The  International  Congress  was  in 
session  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  when  Bouchard,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  read  to  the  Section  of  Philosophy  the  dispatch  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  the  illustrious  scholar,  the  entire  assem¬ 
bly  rose  by  one  impulse  of  respect  and  grief.  It  sent  a  telegram 
of  condolence  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  Paris, — the  last 
possible  tribute  of  homage  to  a  life  that  had  been  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  disinterested  search  for  truth. 


CONSOLATION. 

MRS.  HELEN  E,  STARRETT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Waking  at  midnight  when  the  world  is  sleeping, 

The  Ciires  and  fears  that  day’s  long  hours  perplex, 

Like  an  invading  host  comes  o’er  me  sweeping. 

My  brain  t<^  fever  and  my  heart  to  vex. 

Then  often  forth  beneath  the  skies  I  wander. 

And  while  the  gentle  night  breeze,  blowing'free. 

Calms  like  a  benediction,  long  I  ponder. 

On  life’s, — on  death’s  sad,  solemn  mystery. 

And  when  o’erwhelmed  with  fears  and  weak  repining, 

One  thought  from  these  hath  ever  power  to  save 

When  I  remember  how  these  stars  are  shining — 

These  self-same  stars — upon  a  lonely  grave. 

I  seem  to  see  the  silent  cemetery. 

Its  smooth-mown  swards  thick  strewn  with  marbles  white, 

Its  stillness  broken  only  by  the  dreary. 

Shrill  singing  of  the  insects  of  the  night. 

I  see  its  graveled  paths  all  darkly  winding 

Beneath  the  trees,  past  shadowy  vales  and  slopes ; 

I  follow  them,  my  heart  how  quickly  finding, 

The  grave  where  lie  so  many  buried  hopes. 

Oh  !  on  that  grass-grown  mound  in  spirit  resting, 

To  vex  my  heart  all  earthly  troubles  cease. 

Thinking  where  thou  art  gone,  my  spirit  tasting 
Infinite  sorrow — and  infinite  peace. 
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WE  sincerely  hope  that  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  x\rts  and 
Sciences  will  secure  the  famous  collection  of  Tissot  paintings 
which  have  recently  been  on  exhibition  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  other  cities.  There  are  over  four  hundred  of  these  striking,  life¬ 
like  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  whole  collection  can  be  se¬ 
cured  for  $60,000.  We  examined  these  paintings,  while  in  Boston, 
with  ever-deepening  respect  for  the  artist's  skill  and  power  and  faith¬ 
fulness  to  detail.  But  we  were  a  little  surprised  that  the  ruddy,  noble 
English  face  of  Gladstone  should  be  used  to  represent  the  father  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

The  International  Congress  of  the  Educational  Press  will  be 
held  at  Paris,  August  9th  to  iith.  The  following  topics  are 
announced  for  papers  and  discussions ; — 

I .  Province  of  the  educational  press  in  all  countries ;  the  means 
by  which  it  may  influence  public  opinion  and  public  authorities. 

2.  Organization  of  an  international  bureau  for  the  exchange  of 
information. 

3.  Influence  of  the  educational  press  upon  popular  education. 

4.  Its  influence  in  harmonizing  the  different  grades  or  orders  of 
instruction. 

5.  Means  by  which  the  press  may  interest  families  in  the  work  of 
formal  education. 

6.  Development  of  the  sense  of  common  interests,  both  moral  and 
material,  among  the  members  of  the  press. 

Applications  for  membership  and  all  other  communications  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Congress  should  be  addressed  to  M.  P.  Beurdeley,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  the  Educational  Press,  a  la  Maine  de 
I’filysde,  1 1  rue  d’ Anjou,  Paris. 


POR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  foreign  missions  a  place  has 
been  assigned  to  professional  educators,  in  the  program  of  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  April  21st  to  May  ist.  This  is  creditable  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements  and  the  makers  of  the  program,  because  it  recognizes 
the  need  and  value  of  coordinating  educational  missionary  work  with 
the  advanced  ideas  of  ’professional  education.  It  shows  progress  in 
general  missionary  management,  for  justly  or  unjustly  such  manage- 
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ment  often  has  been  accused  of  being  belated.  The  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers,  although  his  subject  is  not  yet  announced.  The  Educational 
Section  of  the  Conference  is  to  be  in  session  Wednesday  morning, 
April  25th,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  educational  part  of  the  program 
is  as  follows  :  “  Place  of  Education  in  Christian  Missions,”  by  Rev. 
W.  T.  A.  Barber,  M.A.,  B.D.,  General  Secretary  Wesleyan  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  London;  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Wash¬ 
ington;  “Necessity  for  Training  in  Teaching,”  by  Rev.  John  W. 
Conklin,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Missions,  Bible  Normal  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Normal  training  will  be  the  theme  of  a  special 
meeting,  and  its  program  will  consist  of  an  essay  by  Principal  Myron 
T.  Scudder,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  on  the  “  Ideas  of  Special  Value  to 
Teachers.”  A  session  of  the  Conference  will  be  devoted  to  the 
“Higher  Education”  in  mission  fields,  with  papers  by  the  Rev. 
Stuart  Dodge,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beyrout;  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
North  China  College  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Tung-Chow,  China  (18  miles  from  Peking)  ;  and  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Smyth,  D.D.,  a  missionary  in  China  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  attention  will  be  given  to  ‘‘Elementary  Schools,”  and  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Frank  Morton  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  “  Controlling 
Ideas  in  Curricula.”  “Educational  Philanthropic  Work”  consists 
largely  in  “Work  for  Orphans,”  a  theme  that  will  be  considered  by 
John  Cross,  M.D.,  missionary  in  China  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England;  and  C.  F.  Harford-Battersby,  M.D.,  of  the  Livingston 
Medical  College,  England.  The  “Industrial  Training  of  Natives” 
will  be  considered  by  the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  M.D.,  D.D.,  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Lovedale,  South  Africa,  representing  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Missions.  It  is  obvious  that  educational  work  holds  a  large 
place  in  missionary  work,  and  that  there  is  eminent  need  of  making  it 
scientific,  literary  and  thorough,  as  well  as  Christian. 

ONE  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  American  common 
school  is  its  astonishing  vitality  and  power,  almost  of  self-prop¬ 
agation.  The  weak  point  in  all  the  European  systems  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  is  their  dependence  on  a  centralized  government.  Having 
practically  no  initiative,  even  in  some  cases  all  private  schools  existing 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  supreme  power,  the  people  wait  for  the  signal 
from  up  aloft,  and  conform  to  what  is  inevitable.  But  the  American 


system  began  in  the  habit  of  the  families  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony. teaching,  first,  their  own,  and  then  a  collection  of  the  children 
in  one  neighborhood  in  a  private  house,  or  some  convenient  place. 
From  that  it  was  but  one  step  to  a  school  supported  by  the  free  gifts 
of  a  district  or  town,  and  only  one  more  step  to  the  law  of  1647,  by 
which  the  schools  then  existing  were  placed  in  public  charge,  attend¬ 
ance  made  practically  compulsory,  the  people  still  raising  a  portion  of 
the  fund  by  a  tuition  fee.  In  this  way  the  great  new  departure  was 
taken  of  the  whole  people  undertaking  to  educate  all  the  children 
through  the  agencies,  first,  of  the  colonial,  and  finally  of  the  state, 
town  and  municipal  government ;  a  new  departure  of  which  Horace 
Mann  says,  “  More  cogent  arguments  could  be  adduced  against  it 
and  a  greater  weight  of  authority  opposed  than  against  any  reform 
since  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.”  Indeed,  this  original 
common  school  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  system  of  repub¬ 
lican  government,  in  a  more  vital  sense  than  either  the  church  or  the 
state.  It  was  born  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  new  civilization,  the 
family  training  its  own  children  for  self-government.  For  this  reason 
it  has  developed  a  flexibility  and  a  power  of  adaptation  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  of  American  society  incomprehensible  to  the  advocates 
of  the  centralized  systems  of  the  Old  World.  When  we  are  told  that 
the  common  school  system  of  to-day,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the 
”  little  red  school  house  ”  and  the  plantation  primary  to  the  state  uni¬ 
versity,  is  a  violent  departure  from  the  ideas  and  practice  of  any  sect 
of  “  the  Fathers”  at  any  particular  time  of  their  existence,  w'e  reply. 
There  never  was  and  cannot  be  a  time  when  the  common  school  was 
a  finished  product,  and  no  generation  has  authority  vested  in  it  to 
compel  adherence  to  its  own  policy.  The  common  school  is  exactly 
what  the  people  of  any  State  elect  to  make  it ;  and  within  this  gen¬ 
eral  inclosure  of  the  State  system  there  is  always  such  liberty  that 
every  city  or  even  school  district  can  “  keep  school  ”  after  the  fashion 
that  commends  itself  to  a  flexible  voting  majority.  If  the  people  can 
be  persuaded  by  some  enthusiastic  stickler  for  a  purely  elementary 
education  at  public  expense  to  abolish  the  secondary  department  and  put 
all  their  money  into  the  primary,  they  can  work  on  that  theory  until  they 
discover,  as  they  always  do  in  time,  that  the  nimblest  feet  and  most 
shapely  pair  of  legs  are  of  little  importance  in  a  walking  match  to  a 
man  without  a  head.  There  is  no  state,  city,  township  or  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  Union  that  has  not  been  educated  to  its  present  method  of 
school  keeping  through  a  series  of  experiments  I’anging  from  the  des¬ 
potism  of  one  man  to  the  anarchy  of  a  city  council  or  town  meeting  in 
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a  craze  for  some  absurd  “  reform.”  But  the  one  new  departure  fatal 
to  the  common  school  is  its  abandonment  by  the  people.  Even  the 
placing  of  its  educational  side  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  expert  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  like  shutting  a  family  up  in  a  house  built,  arranged  and 
cared  for  according  to  the  most  approved  ideas  of  the  architect  and 
the  sanitary  commission,  hut  with  no  communication  with  the  open 
air  and  the  world  outside.  The  great  merit  of  the  American  school 
is  that  it  is  always  in  elbow-touch  with  the  whole  American  people, 
and  without  any  revolution  can  be  invigorated,  enriched,  expanded,  as 
the  community  in  which  it  works  “  grows  in  grace  ”  by  the  operation 
of  all  the  forces  of  our  American  order  of  society.  A  people’s  school 
under  the  absolute  control  of  educational  experts  would  be  like  a 
church  governed  by  a  priesthood,  infallible  or  otherwise,  or  a  state 
gQV'erned  by  a  self-elected  superior  class.  Thus,  while  we  favor  all 
rational  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  class  and  placing  educa¬ 
tion  under  skilled  supervision,  we  hold  that  the  school  board  should 
contain  representatives  of  ev’ery  great  interest,  and  everything  inside 
the  school  house  should  pass  in  review  before  a  body  that  brings  to 
bear  upon  its  estimate  the  united  wisdom,  experience  and  common 
sense  of  the  whole  people.  For  the  same  reason  the  common  school 
can  never  be  killed  by  adverse  legislation.  While  one  political  party 
or  hostile  interest  may  for  a  season  withdraw  its  supplies  and  attempt 
to  starve  it  out  or  upset  it  by  some  freak  of  public  lunacy,  the  best 
people  are  all  the  time  at  work  in  the  interest  of  their  children  in  a 
thousand  ways  that  cannot  be  checked  by  legislation,  creating  a  public 
opinion  that  in  due  time  will  make  things  right.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  study  in  American  history  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
common  school  system  in  any  really  American  community,  in  a  way 
that  nobody  can  explain,  outgrows  the  diseases  of  its  childhood,  reforms 
itself  and  like,  the  wild  flower  that  would  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  change  in  the  weather,  grows,  blossoms  and  lives  its  appointed 
life  through  sunshine  and  storm,  frost  and  torrid  heat.  So  does  this 
most  characteristic  agency  of  a  republican  Christian  civilization,  go  on 
developing  new  and  unsuspected  capacities  for  dealing  with  new  situa¬ 
tions  ;  wrestling  with  new  and  obstinate  conditions ;  and  emerging 
from  every  backset  with  a  valuable  added  experience ;  best  of  all 
human  institutions  realizing  the  poet’s  line  “Cannot  without  anni¬ 
hilating  die.” 
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A  FEW  THINGS  SEEN  AND  HEARD. 


HENRY  MASON  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

ONE  morning  in  early  March  I  entered  and  stood  within  that  un¬ 
roofed  sanctuary,  the  woods,  that  temple  made  by  God  where 
men  go  and  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  walked  out  onto 
the  ice  of  a  small  pond  near  at  hand.  The  ice  was  thick,  white,  and 
honeycombed  with  bubbles ;  safe  enough  in  cold  weather,  but  of  such 
a  fickle  nature  that  it  would  require  but  one  or  two  warm  days  to 
make  it  rotten. 

Near  the  center  of  the  pond  was  a  space  of  firm,  transparent  ice 
which  from  a  distance  looked  black.  I  sat  down  beside  this  clear 
space  and  looked  into  it  as  through  a  plate-glass  window.  The  water 
was  quite  shallow,  and  the  mud  on  the  bottom  appeared  dark  and  re¬ 
pulsive,  but  the  water  grasses  were  growing  luxuriantly,  and  each 
blade  was  coated  with  a  semi-transparent  green  slime,  which  made  it 
appear  about  twice  its  natural  size.  Occasionally  one  of  the  grasses 
waved  very  slowly  from  side  to  side  two  or  three  times,  then  stopped ; 
and  after  a  pause  another  took  up  the  movement.  They  seemed  to 
be  signalling,  giving  warning  to  one  another  of  dangers  invisible  to 
my  eyes.  I  looked  closer  and  saw  minute  specks  moving  about  in  the 
water,  travelling  in  straight  lines,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in 
groups  of  three  or  four.  They  started  from  some  point  and  went 
slowly  at  first,  then  gradually  increased  in  speed  until  their  force  be¬ 
came  spent ;  then  they  slowed  down  and  finally  came  to  a  stop,  only 
to  start  off  again  after  an  instant’s  pause  and  retrace  their  paths  in  the 
same  manner.  When  several  moved  together  they  appeared  to  be 
racing;  sometimes  one  would  win  and  sometimes  another,  but  the 
winner  always  waited  for  the  others  before  starting  again.  After  a 
speck  had  travelled  over  one  course  two  or  three  times  it  would  pause 
as  if  to  take  its  bearings,  then  turn  in  another  direction  like  a  surveyor 
running  a  line.  These  motions  hinted  at  the  various  movements  of 
the  water  that  must  exist  even  when  a  pond  is  covered  with  ice.  A 
brook  flowing  into  it,  as  was  true  in  this  case,  causes  the  water  to 
move,  especially  near  the  inlet,  while  springs  coming  up  from  the 
bottom  create  more  or  less  turmoil ;  and  then,  as  Thoreau  has  pointed 
out,  the  wind  causes  the  ice  to  undulate  like  water,  and  if  the  ice 
moves  the  water  must  move  also. 

I  left  the  pond  and  went  into  a  pine  grove  to  listen  to  the  wind. 
All  seemed  still,  but  presently  I  heard  a  distant  swishing  sound,  faint 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  volume  as  it  grew  nearer,  until  it 
sounded  like  a  full-toned  organ ;  now  bold  and  strong  like  grand 
words  of  truth,  now  sweet  and  tender  like  the  sincere  voice  of 
friendship. 

,  I  love  to  rest  alone  among  the  pines.  There  I  may  have  quiet  and 
may  let  my  rude  work-a-day  thoughts  hang  loose  below  me,  and 
weave  a  few  golden  strands  into  the  silver  thread  to  which  I  must 
cling  in  order  not  to  lose  my  hold  upon  the  Infinite.  For  will  not  the 
golden  strands  be  counted and  will  not  their  value  determine  my  fit- 
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ness  for  a  higher  office  in  the  universe  after  my  present  term  has 
expired  ? 

Sing  on,  O  pines  ; 

Translate  to  men 

The  language  of  the  invisible  winds. 

Let  us  pause  long  enough  for  a  little  thought  once  in  a  while.  The 
unlimited  desire  for  hurry  at  the  present  day  is  beneath  the  dignity 
and  is  stunting  to  the  finer  faculties  of  human  beings.  Could  it  do  so, 
the  present  generation  would  even  increase  the  speed  of  the  earth 
until  the  axle  began  to  smoke,  and  then  would  pause  only  long  enough 
to  allow  it  to  cool  before  starting  up  again. 

Down  a  little  valley  some  distance  from  the  pine  grove  ran  a  small 
brook,  sealed  in  places  by  smooth,  clear  ice.  Being  somewhat  curious 
to  know  the  condition  of  the  underside  of  this  cold  cover  I  broke  out 
a  large  piece  and  pulled  it  onto  the  bank.  The  side  that  came  next 
to  the  water  was  worn  into  irregular  winding  mounds  and  valleys, 
running  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  brook’s  flow.  These, 
mounds  had  no  sharp  edges  but  were  as  smooth  and  rolling  as  low 
hills  seen  from  a  distance. 

The  ice  in  slow-moving  rivers  and  in  ponds  begins  to  melt  near  the 
shore  first,  sometimes  leaving  a  space  of  open  water  several  feet  in 
width  between  the  shore  ami  the  ice;  but  in  small,  swift  brooks  I 
have  noticed  that  the  ice  begins  to  melt  in  the  center  of  the  stream 
first,  gradually  growing  thinner  and  thinner  until  holes  of  odd  shapes 
appear. 

At  one  place  in  a  certain  brook,  where  the  ice  was  thin,  I  found 
water  splashing  against  the  underside  and  clinging  there  in  tlie  form 
of  large  drops ;  sometimes  these  hanging  globules  remained  in  one 
place,  and  apparently  revolved  on  their  axes,  and  sometimes  they 
sidled  along  and  turned  round  and  round  at  the  same  time,  looking 
like  drops  of  mercury  quivering  on  a  glass  plate.  I  once  found  one 
of  these  drops  frozen  firmly  to  the  ice,  but  its  life  and  luster  were 
gone,  the  secret  of  its  beauty  being  its  ability  to  move  and  tremble  in 
the  sunlight. 

This  March  day  had  in  it  broad  hints  of  a  gentler  season  to  come. 
The  air  was  cool  but  the  sun  was  warm,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  shelter  of 
a  rock  I  could  feel  the  kind  touch  of  returning  heat.  I  looked  at  the 
tree  shadows  on  the  snow  and  thought  of  the  impartiality  of  the  sun  in 
this  respect.  The  shadow  that  the  oak  casts  with  its  bleached  burden 
of  withered  leaves  is  no  less  beautiful  and  varied  than  that  of  the  pine. 
The  shadows  of  the  golden-rod  stalks  with  their  old  ashy  plumes,  and 
the  burned-out  torches  of  the  sumachs,  compare  favorably  with  the 
delicate,  thready  lines  drawn  upon  the  snow  by  the  young  birches. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  fine  and  that  Winter 
had  performed  his  right-about-face,  I  met  but  few  people  in  the 
woods ;  and  those  I  did  see,  with  but  two  exceptions,  were  riding 
along  the  wood-road  in  sleighs.  The  snow  back  from  the  road  lay 
untrodden  save  by  birds  and  animals,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  such 
a  fine  day  should  be  spent  indoors. 

People  do  not  seem  to  love  the  outdoors  after  they  have  entered 
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manhood.  Their  business  has  their  chief  thoughts  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  sometimes  for  seven.  Most  men  do  not  relish  a  ramble  in 
the  woods  any  more  than  a  cat  loves  a  sprinkling.  It  is  an  element 
to  which  they  are  almost  wholly  unused,  and  if  they  find  themselves 
in  the  woods  alone,  they  are  of  necessity  thrown  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources  ;  so  that  if  their  powers  of  observation  and  imagination  are 
dull,  or  if  they  have  no  love  for  natural  objects,  they  are  soon  bored, 
and  long  for  the  companionship  of  other  men. 

A  town  or  city  may  have  ever  so  many  fine  woods  and  fields  about 
it,  but  unless  some  of  that  territory  is  taken  and  improved  by  making 
roads  and  paths  through  it,  and  by  trimming  and  cutting  and  planting, 
the  visitors  to  those  woods  will  be  comparatively  few.  But  let  a 
section  be  made  into  a  park ;  let  a  few  winding  roads  be  cut  through, 
and  some  flower  beds  be  laid  out  in  geometric  forms,  and  men  will 
flock  there  by  dozens  and  scores  and  cry,  “  Mow  beautiful !  ” 

One  reason  why  people  patronize  parks  is  because  they  can  wear 
fine  clothes  there  and  not  spoil  them.  We  should  live  so  near  to 
Nature  that  when  we  go  into  her  woods  we  can  search  out  the  secrets 
of  the  streams,  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  things 
without  a  thought  about  clothes  and  fashion.  Let  us  wear  in  the 
woods  old  clothes, — garments  that  will  regard  the  seemingly  rude 
touches  and  splashes  of  nature  not  as  insults  but  as  caresses. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  parks,  but  let  us  not  deprive  such  areas  of 
any- of  their  original  beauty.  A  bed  of  massed  pansies  in  the  shape 
of  a  Maltese  cross  may  be  artistic,  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  too  many 
pines  and  oaks  to  too  much  trivial  prettiness.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  Back  Bay  Fens  of  Boston  are  far  more  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
individual  than  the  wild  acres  of  the  Middlesex  Fells. 

The  long  grass  that  topped  many  of  the  small  hills  in  the  woods 
was  a  pleasing  sight.  From  a  distance  it  looked  like  brown  mist 
hovering  over  the  .snow  and  sifting  itself  through  the  shrubbery.  It 
died  long  ago  in  the  fall,  but  so  sturdy  and  pliant  is  it  that  the  storms 
of  winter  could  not  crush  it  down.  It  is  even  more  stubborn  than  the 
old  oak  leaves;  but  perhaps  it  has  a  mission  to  perform.  May  it  not 
stand  as  an  example  for  the  young  grasses  of  the  spring  to  follow  ? 
When  the  new  shoots  pierce  the  mold  perhaps  they  will  say  within 
themselves,  “O  parent  grass,  we  will  strive  to  emulate  thee,  and  do 
our  best  to  help  make  the  coming  summer  one  of  complete  beauty.” 


FOREIGN  INTEREST  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  signs  of  the  times  is  the  international 
interchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  in  respect  to  education.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  interchange  we  are  not  in  the  category  of 
those  who  have  everything  to  learn  and  nothing  to  impart.  Since  the 
Chicago  Exposition  our  influence  in  the  world  of  education  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  advanced.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  presence  of  American  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  lecture  room  of  foreign  universities;  as  at  this  moment, 
Royce  at  Edinburgh,  Ladd  at  Tokio,  Earl  Barnes  in  London. 
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The  appreciation  of  individuals,  whether  of  men  or  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  comes,  however,  more  readily  than  the  comprehension  of  a 
system  or  a  general  policy  in  education.  Systems  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  in  particular  reflect  the  qualities  in  which  nations  are  most  unlike 
and,  therefore,  least  intelligible  to  each  other.  In  America  all  progress 
in  this  respect  is  from  the  people  upward,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  goes  on  in  other  countries,  even  in  those  most  closely  akin  to 
ourselves.  With  us  the  control  of  elementary  schools  resided  from 
the  first  in  the  people.  In  England  it  is  being  gradually  conquered 
by  the  people.  Our  common  schools  represent  a  growth  rather  than 
a  system ;  hence  their  defects  are  even  more  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer  than  their  excellencies,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
as  a  whole  they  excite  less  commendation  than  is  expressed  for  partic¬ 
ular  features.  Just  now  our  manual  training  high  schools  are  much 
in  favor  with  those  who  study  our  system  from  a  foreign  standpoint. 
These  schools  meet  indeed  a  universal  want  in  a  very  direct  manner, 
and  one  easily  adopted  by  other  English-speaking  countries.  The 
law  incorporating  schools  of  this  class  into  the  State  system  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  not  escaped  attention,  and  Ontario,  wliich  is  alive  to  the 
need  of  similar  provision,  looks  to  this  State  for  suggestions.  The 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Millar,  has  recently 
issued  a  special  report  on  the  subject  which  touches  upon  the  whole 
scheme  of  secondary  schools:  “  I  regard  the  American  system  of  free 
high  schools,”  he  says,  “as  immeasurably  superior  to  the  English 
system,  which  calls  for  tuition  fees,  and  as  the  one  which  we  might 
examine  with  advantage.  To  shut  out  the  poorer  classes  from  our 
high  schools,  as  appears  to  be  the  present  tendency  in  Ontario,  is  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  Rein,  one  of  the  most  famous  German  educa¬ 
tionists  living,  calls  “  unchristian,”  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  an  undemocratic  age,  .  .  . 

“  The  average  cost  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  of 
Ontario  is  about  $20  and  $30  per  pupil,  respectively.  In  the  United 
States  it  ranges  from  $40  to  $50  a  pupil,  and  even  higher.  It  may 
be  said  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  wealthy  States,  and  that 
they  furnish  no  example  for  Canada.  This  objection  will  lose  all  its 
weight  when  it  is  known  that  States  like  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Dakota  and  Wyoming  have  the  same  generous  policy  of 
free  high  schools.”  He  commends  as  an  example  for  Ontario  the 
unity  of  educational  control  in  cities  and  districts.  “In  the  United 
States,”  he  says,  “  the  existence  of  distinct  Boards  for  technical 
schools,  high  schools,  public  schools,  etc.,  is  not  known.  One  Board 
of  Education  controls  all  educational  interests.  One  inspector,  super¬ 
intendent  or  principal,  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  man  practically 
acquainted  with  both  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is  held 
responsible  for  the  management  of  all  the  schools,  and  with  the  rate¬ 
payers  looking  to  one  body  of  trustees  for  tbe  best  educational  results, 
attention  to  what  may  be  termed  a  practical  education  cannot  be 
ignored.  This  undivided  management  or  responsibility  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  have  forced,  I  might  say,  much  attention  to  be  given  to 
industrial  training  in  the  city  schools  of  almost  all  the  Northern  and 
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Western  States.”  Another  feature,  whose  adoption  Mr.  Millar  rec¬ 
ommends,  is  free  tuition  in  the  high  schools.  This  proposition,  he 
observes,  “may  startle  many  persons;  but  why,  might  I  ask,  should 
not  Canadians  be  as  liberal,  as  enterprising  and  as  practical  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  as  Americans.^  ”  The  policy  of  admitting  students  to 
superior  institutions  on  high  school  certificates  meets  his  approbation 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  strain  of  examinations  which  has  become 
excessive  in  Ontario. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Council  at  Boston  brought  to 
this  country  several  English  ministers  deeply  interested  in  educational  , 
problems,  among  them  notably  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Ilollowell,  Secretary  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Education  League.  Dr.  Ilollowell  is  the 
indefatigable  advocate  of  free  schools  under  public  control,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  mixed  system  of  public  and  parochial  schools  as  it  exists  in 
England.  Since  his  return  he  has  delivered  many  addresses  bristling 
with  contrasts  between  our  own  and  the  English  system.  “  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  says,  “  spends  6  s.  on  every  child  where  America  spends 
95.”  “Massachusetts  has  353  School  Boards;  Lancashire,  with  a 
much  greater  population,  has  only  50.”  “  There  is,”  he  declares,  “  no 

comparison  between  the  amount  of  voluntary  educational  work, 
especially  in  the  higher  branches,  in  England  with  the  amount  shown 
in  America.  In  .America  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  you  can  over¬ 
educate  a  man,  but  here  one  finds  the  idea  like  a  pestilence.  High 
school  education  is  universally  available.  Instead  of  a  child  having, 
as  in  Lancashire,  to  take  a  train  for  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles,  at 
great  expense  to  the  parents,  and  to  the  peril  of  the  children  them¬ 
selves,  the  high  school  in  America  is  almost  alw'ays  close  at  hand,  and 
the  high  school  is  under  the  authority  which  controls  also  the  primary 
establishments.”  These  and  similar  contrasting  views  naturally  excite 
counter  statements,  and  the  advocates  of  clerical  schools  in  England 
are  endeavoring  to  work  up  a  case  against  our  “  secular  education” 
by  a  distorted  view  of  crime  statistics.  Whenever  these  statistics  are 
candidly  analyzed  their  evidence  is  found  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  It  is,  however,  hopeless  to  expect  those  who  love 
the  mere  sound  of  numbers  to  examine  into  their  true  significance. 

Another  Englishman  who  reports  favorably  of  our  system  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Burns,  who  examined  particularly  the  provision  made  by 
means  of  high  schools  for  commercial  education.  “  What  impressed 
me  greatly  in  respect  to  these,”  he  says,  “was  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  good  business  habits,  such  as  accuracy,  neatness, 
promptness,  courtesy,  dispatch,  energy,  and  all  those  general  habits 
which  are  the  essentials  of  a  successful  and  intelligent  business  career. 
Business  men  are  unanimous  in  commendation  of  the  commercial 
courses.  Pupils  leaving  school,  after  passing  through  a  full  course  of 
four  years,  secure  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  remunerative  busi¬ 
ness  positions.  Inquiries  made  by  myself  in  Chicago  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  centers  confirmed  this  view.”  Applying  the  results  of  his  ob¬ 
servation  to  England  he  adds,  “  Until  our  secondary  schools  have  a 
definite  and  efficiently  organized  commercial  course — as  efficient  as  the 
■other  courses  which  prepare  pupils  for  going  forward  to  the  univer- 
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sity,  to  enter  the  professions — it  seems  almost  useless  to  speak  of  a 
Chair  for  Commerce  in  the  University." 

Dr.  Compayr«§,  one  of  the  most  appreciative  of  our  foreign  critics, 
devotes  a  chapter  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Pedagogique  to 
the  survey  of  education  and  educational  literature  in  this  country  for 
the  past  year.  Of  works  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  the  subject 
he  notes,  in  particular,  Dr.  Walker’s  “  Discussions  in  Education,” 
which  embodies  the  author’s  ideas  modified  and  perfected  by  long 
experience;  and  the  work  on  “University  Problems"  by  President 
.  Gilman,  which,  as  Dr.  Compayrd  observes,  is  for  those  only  who  are 
engaged  in  higher  education.  On  the  theoretic  side  tw’o  books  above 
all  others  claim  attention ;  namely,  the  “Talks  to  Teachers  on  l*sy- 
chology ’’  by  Professor  James,  and  Miinsterberg’s  “Psychology  and 
Life.”  Of  the  former  Dr.  CompayrtJ  says,  “  However  original  and 
profound  his  conceptions  he  has  the  skill  to  make  them  clear,  intelli¬ 
gible  and  accessible  to  all."  Miinsterberg’s  work  he  characterizes  as 
“  a  truly  great  book  full  of  a  vigorous  idealism." 

No  particular  of  the  year’s  history  has  escaped  this  close  observer, 
and  he  passes  in  rapid  review  the  crises  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
all  the  discussions  that  have  agitated  schoolmen,  the  problems  that 
have  arisen,  the  enterprises  undertaken.  While  these  matters  are 
familiar  to  ourselves  they  receive  emphasis  from  the  writer’s  stand¬ 
point.  For  instance,  in  this  country  as  in  France  the  school  is  made 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  struggle  against  intemperance,  but  in  the  older 
country  there  is  less  extravjlgance  in  the  effort.  “  In  nearly  all  the 
States,"  says  Dr.  Compayre,  “  this  instruction  is  established.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fair  to  say  that  it  is  sometimes  abused.  This  is  even  allowed 
by  some  Americans,  who  realize  that  it  is  absurd  to  teach  the  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  of  alcoliol  to  children  under  nine  years  of  age ; 
that  it  is  imprudent  to  familiarize  young  imaginations  with  repulsive 
facts;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  temperance  les¬ 
sons,  as  is  done  over  and  over  again  during  the  school  course,  in  the 
primary,  the  grammar  and  the  high-school  grades." 

In  France  also  there  is  a  movement  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  parents  and  the  schools,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  general 
or  as  well  organized  as  with  us.  So,  too,  though  art  is  more  highly 
developed  in  France,  the  aesthetic  adornment  of  schoolrooms  is  much 
less  general.  “In  France,"  says  Dr.  Compayre,  “we  are  proud  to 
have  accomplished  in  our  richest  universities  results  analogous  to  those 
obtained  in  obscure  prim;iry  schools  of  America." 

The  character  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  its  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  are 
enthusiastically  described.  He  is  struck  with  the  fraternal  relations 
between  teachers  and  professors  noticeable  in  these  conferences. 
“  University  professors,"  he  says,  “  elbow  the  teachers  of  primary 
schools;  the  principals  of  colleges  confer  with  the  directors  of  normal 
and  high  schools ;  in  other  words  the  fusion  of  the  three  orders  of 
instruction  is  something  more  in  America  than  a  dream  or  a  vague 
aspiration, — it  is  a  reality."  In  his  opinion  the  work  of  public 
instruction  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  this  country,  where  the  school 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  everybody,  than  in  Europe.  He  is,  however,. 
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impressed  by  the  representations  of  those  who  fear  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  among  us  to  abandon  the  public  school  to  the  use  of  the  poorer 
classes.  “  In  France,”  he  says,  “  an  analogous  situation  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  aristocratic  prejudices.”  In  this  long  and  interesting  review 
of  our  complicated  system  of  education  some  errors  of  fact  or  judg¬ 
ment  are  inevitable.  I  note  simply  the  mistake  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Hutler  vs.  Little  case  in  the  New  York  court.  Dr.  Butler  was  not 
sentenced  (a  fait  condamner).,  the  case  having  been  set  aside. 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  reader!,  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Plant  Structures.  A  Second  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  We  have  already  noticed  in  a  former  number  the  author’s  attractive 
book  on  Plant  Relations.  That  work  and  this  both  belong  to  the  sump¬ 
tuous  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  Series  of  the  Appletons.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  may  follow  or  precede  the  other,  according  as  the  teacher  prefers  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  pupils  to  the  subject  through  the  gateway  of  ecology  or  morphology. 
The  author  prefers  the  former  method,  and  for  that  reason  has  published  his 
books  in  the  given  order.  While  thoroughly  scientific  and  up-to-date,  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is  presented  in  an  attractive  style,  and  will  interest  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  specialist.  The  book  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  ideal  text-book 
of  this  ripe  age  of  the  world’s  civilization.  There  is  no  half-way  work  either  in 
its  prepartion  or  its  mechanical  making.  The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order, 
and  make  the  subject  as  plain  to  the  eye  as  the  text  does  to  the  mind.  No  stud¬ 
ent  who  intends  to  master  this  most  fascinating  of  nature  studies  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  two  splendid  books.  Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Struc¬ 
tures.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  $1.20. 

The  Inductive  Geography.  By  Chas.  W.  Deane,  Ph.D.,  and  Mary  R. 
Davis.  There  are  some  unique  features  about  this  geography  that  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  thoughtful  teachers  and  committees.  The  inductive  method  is  care¬ 
fully  followed,  and  in  connection  with  the  text  a  large  number  of  map  and  other 
questions  are  asked  and  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  well  maintained.  The  size  of 
the  book  is  common  sense,  and  makes  it  far  preferable  to  the  unwieldy  books 
so  common  on  this  subject.  The  dimensions  are  7x11  inches,  and  there  are 
334  pages.  The  maps  are  clear  and  accurate.  The  foreign  possessions  of  the 
United  States  are  presented  in  a  separate  section.  The  mechanical  make-up  of 
the  volume  is  creditable,  and  the  price,  90  cents,  is  very  reasonable.  New  York  : 
The  Potter  &  Putnam  Company. 

Brumbaugh’s  Standard  Readers  are  edited  and  arranged  by  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
hooks  are  five  in  number,  and  are  the  very  latest  school  readers  in  the  market. 
They  are  constructed  on  somewhat  novel  lines,  being  a  vigorous  plea  for  good 
literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  strong  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  finest  and  best  in  our  noble  language.  All  of  the  selections  are 
made  with  choicest  care ;  they  are  most  intelligently  graded,  and  they  are  from 
masterpieces.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  trashy  or  objec¬ 
tionable  extract  in  any  one  of  the  five  books  comprising  the  series.  The  type  is 
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excellent,  the  paper  strong  and  durable,  the  illustrations  new  and  pertinent,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  selections  logical  and  progressive.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
series  of  readers  published,  and  needs  only  to  be  presented  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  win  their  approval.  Philadelphia  :  Christopher  Sower  Company. 

Nature’s  Miracles.  By  Elisha  Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.,  World-Building 
and  Life.  Dr.  Gray  has  made  himself  famous  by  the  invention  of  the  telephone, 
which  now  stands  as  one  of  humanity’s  great  benefactions.  In  the  little  volume 
before  us  he  has  again,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  but  still  really,  put  the  world 
under  obligation  to  him  in  putting  forth  so  clearly  and  interestingly  some  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature  whose  thorough  mastery  by  himself  led  long  ago  to 
the  great  discoveries  for  which  he  is  famous.  In  popular  language  he  explains 
the  formation  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  with  many  Interesting  facts  about 
coal,  slate,  limestone,  etc.  lie  takes  us  above  the  earth,  and  describes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  Under  the  head  of  Water  he  treats  of  rivers,  floods,  tides,  ice,  and  the 
energy  stored  in  these  things.  Young  and  old  will  find  his  pages  fresh,  original 
and  suggestive.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls. 
It  will  lead  them  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  to  observe  Nature  in  her 
interesting  laws  and  phases.  New  York :  Fords,  Howard  and  Ilulbert.  Price, 
6o  cents. 

Three  Latin  Books:  C.esar  for  Beginners,  by  William  T.  St.  Clair,  is  a 
first  Latin  book,  in  which  the  beginner  takes  up  Ciesar  as  his  first  Latin.  A 
number  of  practical  points  mark  the  value  of  the  work  :  a  working  vocabulary  of 
five  hundred  words  from  the  second  book  of  Ca:sar;  lessons  of  uniform  length, 
adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  pupils;  lessons  graded  with  a  view  of  reaching 
and  mastering  the  complex  constructions  of  Ca.‘sar;  uniform  progression  in  the 
building  of  the  complex  sentence;  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  second  book 
of  Ca;sar  simplified  and  adapted  in  twenty  lessons;  the  second  book  of  Ciesar 
complete,  with  notes.  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and  is  made  after  a  well-defined 
plan,  bearing  the  marks  of  class  room  use.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
.  .  .  Selections  from  Ovid,  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary, 
by  James  N.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Latin 
poetry.  The  notes  are  copious  and  are  most  generous  helps  in  the  translating; 
they  are  quite  free  from  grammatical  references.  Latin  Composition,  by  Basil 
L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge,  contains  one  hundred  and  tw-enty  exer¬ 
cises,  and  is  designed  for  the  teacher  to  use  through  four  successive  years  without 
repeating.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  in  the  first  part  the  student  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  various  forms  of  the  subordinate  sentence;  in  the  second,  he  has  to 
deal  with  continuous  composition.  New  York:  University  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Letters  from  Queer  and  Other  Folk.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Helen  M. 
Cleveland.  These  little  books  furnish  in  an  Interesting  way  such  instruction  in 
the  art  of  letter  writing  as  all  children  need  and  in  which  they  are  often  unin¬ 
structed.  It  is  intended  that  the  letters,  which  are  themselves  full  of  useful 
information,  shall  be  answered  by  the  young  student.  Such  matters  as  punctu¬ 
ation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  receive  attention.  The  first  volume  is  for  lower 
grammar  grades  and  the  second  for  higher  grades.  A  third  book  with  the  same 
title  is  a  manual  for  teachers  of  the  subject.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  30,  35  and  60  cents. 
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Life  is  the  abrupt  title  of  Gov.  John  Rankin  Rogers’s  book  of  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pages,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  impelling  power  his  reflections 
on  life  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.  Progress  is  firmly  believed  in, 
and  the  bettering  of  mankind  the  key-note  of  the  book.  To  the  author  the 
outlook  is  promising;  he  is  an  optimist  to  the  finger  tips,  and  an  optimist’s 
writings  make  cheerful  and  cogent  reading.  There  is  a  healthy  atmosphere  in 
the  book  that  will,  when  inbreathed,  make  the  reader  a  better  man  and  citizen. 
The  author’s  shibboleth  is  worthy  of  setting  forth  here:  Life  is  a  struggle;  a 
school;  a  test  of  fitness.  No  struggle,  no  school.  No  school,  no  fitness.  No 
fitness,  no  future — either  in  this  world  or  in  any  that  may  follow.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco ;  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

The  Baldwin  Primer,  by  May  Kirk,  is  the  very  latest  of  primers,  and  is 
replete  with  novel  and  suggestive  and  excellent  features.  It  is  thoroughly 
unhackneyed;  the  “  stories  ”  are  really  new;  the  illustrations  are  fresh,  bright 
and  full  of  feeling.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  colors,  and  are  exquisitely 
done;  we  have  seen  none  better  in  any  primer.  The  author  has  followed  every 
acceptable  and  practical  method  in  developing  her  work;  that  is,  she  has  taken 
a  plan  that  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  received  opinions  of  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of  first-grade  children  and  the  kind  of  reading 
books  they  require.  It  is  a  book  founded  on  the  established  principles  of  mental 
science  and  child  study.  It  is  safe  to  say  it  will  delight  the  eye  of  every  first- 
grade  teacher.  New  York;  American  Book  Company. 

Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Hector 
Malot’s  Sans  Famille,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  of 
the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  and  Hermann  Sudermann’s  Der  Katzbn- 
STEG,  abridged  and  edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

Exercises  in  Mind  Training,  by  Catherine  Aiken,  author  of  Methods  of 
Mind  Training,  provides  for  busy  teachers  the  exercises  which  Miss  Aiken  for¬ 
mulated  and  used  for  the  growth  and  development  of  those  mental  powers  most 
needful  to  the  student  in  acquiring  knowledge-material ;  viz.,  quickness  of  per-* 
ception,  concentrated  attention  and  memory.  The  exercises  are  practical,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  entirely  usable.  They  not  only  give  to  the  teacher  the  kind  of 
exercises  needed  to  train  the  mind  into  habits  of  attention,  but  they  suggest  a 
multitude  of  other  exercises  to  that  end.  It  is  a  necessary  companion  volume 
to  the  author’s  former  book  which  gave  the  theory  of  the  method  and  the  results 
obtained.  With  this  book  there  is  now  no  reason  why  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  should  not  take  up  the  method  and  pursue  it  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
It  certainly  should  find  place  in  every  teacher’s  scheme  of  work.  New  York; 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  second  edition  has  been  put  forth  of  Dr.  Fred  Morrow  Fling’s  Studies 
in  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization,  a  text-book  of  the  highest  order  of  study 
and  demanding  the  most  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  With  this 
book  there  is  little  that  the  student  can  bring  to  the  class  room  that  he  has  not 
honestly  gotten  for  himself  by  diligent  and  severe  investigation.  Lincoln,  Neb. : 
J.  H.  Miller. 

Milton’s  Shorter  Poems  and  Sonnets,  edited  by  Frederick  Day  Nichols, 
is  issued  in  attractive  form  in  Appleton’s  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  Series. 
Price,  40  cents. 
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Dr.  Albert  Schneider,  of  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy, 
has  prepared  a  little  work  of  sixty  pages,  under  the  title  of  Hints  on  Draw¬ 
ing,  making  it  particularly  for  students  of  biology  who  have  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drawing.  Detailed  instruction  on  every  point  on  which  the  student  in 
biology  would  need  information  is  given,  the  text  being  fully  illustrated  with 
cuts  and  diagrams.  It  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind«  and  will  find  prompt  recog¬ 
nition  from  all  students  of  natural  science.  Chicago:  G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co., 
358  Dearborn  Street.  Price,  50  cents ;  to  teachers,  20  cents. 

Heidi:  A  Story  for  Children  and  Those  that  Love  Children.  By 
Frau  Johanna  Spyri.  The  translator  of  this  pretty  German  story,  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  tells  us  that  it  is  from  the  thirteenth  German  edition,  and  that  the 
book  is  one  of  the  great  child  stories  of  the  world.  It  is  a  pleasing  account  of  a 
little  girl’s  years  of  learning  and  travel  and  of  the  use  which  she  made  of  what 
she  learned.  The  book  is  interesting,  as  all  good  children’s  stories  usually  are, 
to  people  of  maturer  years.  It  may  be  safely  recommended  as  pure,  elevating 
and  helpful.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  Appletop’s  Home  Reading  Books  Series  we  have  Harold’s  Quests,  by 
John  W.  Troeger,  A.M.,  B.S.,  dealing  with  trees  and  other  plants,  insects, 
beasts,  etc.,  in  a  pleasing  and  instructive  way;  and  The  Family  of  the  Sun. 
A  series  of  conversations  with  a  child  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  The  books  of  this  series  are  beautifully  made  and 
illustrated,  and  the  subject-matter  is  up  to  date  in  all  respects.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Stones  Rolled  Away,  and  Other  Addresses  to  Young  Men,  delivered 
in  America.  By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G  S.,  LL  D.  Professor 
Drummond  was  a  fascinating  writer  and  speaker.  He  had  great  power  over 
young  men,  who  instinctively  recognized  his  manhood.  The  present  addresses 
on  some  fundamental  themes  of  manhood  and  Christian  thought  are  helpful  in 
the  extreme.  They  are  direct  and  personal.  They  reach  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
head.  Coming  as  it  does  thus,  after  its  author's  death,  this  book  speaks  with  a 
new  tenderness  and  significance.  It  is  a  choice  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  men.  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Brain  and  Mind.  By  Dr.  Sanderson  Christison,  author  of  Crime  and 
Criminals.  This  book  earnestly  combats  the  materialistic  theory  of  the  mind. 
The  doctor  speaks  as  one  who  has  studied  deeply,  and  in  a  scientific  spirit.  He 
carries  his  readers  with  him  and  his  arguments  are  well  fortified  with  facts. 
Students  of  sociology,  phrenology  and  medicine  will  find  his  book  especially 
readable.  Chicago:  Published  by  the  author.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  English  Kings  according  to  Shakespeare.  By  J.  J.  Burns, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  The  historical  facts  according  to  the  Shakespearean  plays  are 
gathered  together  in  connected  form  in  this  volume.  Interesting  side-lights  are 
thrown  upon  the  poet’s  work,  and  the  book  will  find  its  place  in  the  libraries  of 
many  admirers  of  the  great  dramatist.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  edited  by  George  B.  Aiton, 
M.A.,  is  a  late  addition  to  Appleton’s  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  Series. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  helpful.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price, 
40  cents. 
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Stories  of  Maine  are  pleasantly  told  in  a  prettily  illustrated  volume  by 
Sophie  Swett.  They  are  largely  Indian  stories,  and  the  book  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  and  value  of  local  historical  study.  New  York :  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.  Price,  6o  cents. 

Raphael.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  This  is  Number  I.  in  the  Riverside  Art 
Series,  which  is  intended  to  reproduce  some  of  the  great  masters’  works  of  art, 
with  accompanying  description  and  biography,  in  a  form  convenient  for  school 
use.  Issued  quarterly,  at  $i.oo  a  year,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Crime  and  Criminals.  By  J.  Sanderson  Christison,  M.D.  Dr.  Christison 
finds  certain  mental  and  physiological  marks  of  criminality  in  some  of  the  noted 
criminals  of  the  world  and  deduces  interesting  conclusions  therefrom.  He  has 
had  a  broad  experience  in  dealing  with  this  class  and  with  the  insane,  and  his 
book  shows  the  results  of  profound  thinking  and  wide  observation.  It  will  be 
of  service  to  detectives  and  others  who'are  practically  concerned  in  handling  the 
criminal  classes.  It  will  also  interest  students,  and  at  the  same  time  the  book 
has  a  fascination  for  the  general  reader.  The  present  is  the  second  edition. 
Published  by  the  author,  at  Chicago.  Price,  $1.25. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1897-1898.  Vol. 
I.  containing  Part  I.  This  comprehensive  volume,  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Washington,  covers  almost  every  conceivable  educational 
subject.  Each  topic  is  treated  in  the  masterly  way  for  which  our  Commissioner, 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  is  noted.  Although  “only  a  Government  report,”  bound  in 
the  somber  black  cloth  of  the  standard  pattern,  it  is  one  of  the  great  books  of 
the  year,  packed  solid  full  with  facts,  statistics,  plans,  working  theories,  and 
comparative  results  of  the  work  and  researches  of  the  ablest  educators  in  this 
and  other  countries.  A  set  of  these  reports  for  successive  years  would  make  a 
complete  educational  library.  At  least  they  are  indispensable  to  anyone  who  is 
attempting  to  form  such  a  library.  The  tables,  indices,  lists  of  college  presi¬ 
dents,  superintendents  of  schools,  etc.,  are  valuable  for  reference.  The  volume 
will  be  sent  to  any  educator  on  application.  Washington  :  The  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Essays  on  the  Foundation  of  Education.  By  Rev.  J.  Godrycz,  Ph.D. 
We  have  in  this  volume  a  collection  of  thoughtful  essays  on  intellectual,  moral, 
physical  and  religious  education,  with  chapters  on  methods  of  teaching  history, 
and  on  international  and  civil  law.  It  is  a  book  for  teachers,  and  they  will  find 
helpful  suggestions  in  it  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  and  certainty  on  the  important  themes  of  which  he  treats."  Lansing, 
Mich. :  Lawrence  &  Van  Buren  Printing  Company. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  and  William 
A.  Haswell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  The  authors  of  this  book  present  a  manual 
embodying  a  course  of  study  suited  to  higher  classes  of  schools,  and  to  some 
extent  to  junior  classes  in  the  universities.  For  the  sake  of  condensation  certain 
classes  of  animals  have  been  left  out;  also  all  descriptions  of  extinct  groups. 
Emjpryology  has  been  briefly  dealt  with.  The  work  has  been  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  American  students  by  the  mention  of  common  American  forms  closely  similar 
to  the  European  and  Australasian  forms  mentioned  in  the  English  edition.  The 
book  reflects  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  English  scholarship,  and  will  be 
adopted  by  many  of  our  higher  schools  of  learning.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
■Company.  Price,  $1.60. 
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The  Foundations  of  English  Literature.  By  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pattee  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  American  Literature, 
which  has  had  a  cordial  reception  from  the  educational  and  the  general  reading 
world.  He  is  a  careful  and  judicious  student,  and  has  a  faculty  for  catching  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  He  brings  out  with  especiali 
clearness  the  civil  and  moral  conditions,  and  describes  the  religious  thought 
underlying  so  much  of  literature,  with  unusual  perspicuity.  His  book  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

We  have  received  Vol.  II.  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1897-98,  issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Having  recently  reviewed  Vol.  1.  of  this  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  educational  literature  of  the  country,  we  need  only  say.here  that  the  present 
volume  is  equal  to  the  first  in  far-reaching  influence  and  value.  There  is  not  a 
department  of  public  affairs  which  is  more  important,  none  in  which  abler  work 
is  done,  than  in  the  department  of  Education  by  Dr.  Harris  and  his  efficient  co¬ 
workers.  These  reports  are  a  cause  for  national  pride  and  self-congratulation. 
They  are  always  worthy  of  profound  study  by  educators  and  the  public. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  published  the  Journal  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings  AND  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  July  11-14,  1899.  It  makes  a  large  volume,  in  the  same  general 
style  as  Dr.  Harris’s  reports.  All  the  able  and  comprehensive  papers  presented 
at  Los  Angeles  are  given  in  full.  While  there  are  advantages  in  listening  to 
the  living  voices  of  the  speakers,  still  there  is  gain  also  in  having  these  thought¬ 
ful  discourses,  within  reach,  where  their  weighty  utterances  can  be  examined  at 
leisure  and  thoroughly  digested.  Many  teachers  who  could  not  go  to  California 
will  find  consolation  for  that  loss  in  the  instructive  pages  of  this  volume.  The 
work  has  been  well  prepared,  with  ample  indices,  lists  of  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn. 

The  State  Library  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  Jan.,  1900,  consists  of  a  summary  of  legislation  by  States,  on  educational 
matters,  for  1899.  It  is  an  ably  prepared  and  useful  work,  placing  the  results  of 
legislative  action  throughout  the  country  on  this  important  topic  within  easy 
reach  of  the  student.  Published  at  Albany,  by  the  University.  Price,  25  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  has  an  interesting  article  in  the  March  number  of 
Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  on  Cross-Education.  He  points  out  an  important  but  often 

overlooked  psychological  principle  of  practical  education. - The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  an  impor- 

tant  paper  from  the  pen  ofLe  Baron  R.  Briggs,  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  Transition  from  School 
to  College.  We  regret  that  while  pointing  out  so  truthfully  the  dangers  of  this  critical  period  in 
student-life  the  author  did  not  say  more  in  a  constructive  way  about  helps  and  remedies.  The  article 

is,  however,  very  readable  and  suggestive. - Napoleon  on  Drunkenness,  in  the  March  Century, 

presents  the  great  French  commander  in  a  new  role. - Pearson's  Magazine  tells  how  real  diamonds 

are  made  out  of  sugar  and  how  hay  is  made  by  wire. - Who  Will  Save  American  Cities  ?  is  the  title 

of  an  article  in  the  Catholic  World  Magazine  for  February. - A  timely  article  in  the  March 

Delineator  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  growing  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. - The  History  of  the 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  is  now  ready.  It  represents  much  labor  and 

research. - Cornell  University  issues  a  valuable  Nature  Study  Quarterly.  The  last  number  deals 

with  the  subject  of  budding  and  grafting. 


